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“Shake hands over it, Seguin,” 
the French boy came to his side. 
keep you down if I can.” 
Etienne took the hand eagerly, looking grate- 
fully into George’s eyes. It was the first appar- 
ent kindness from a classmate. 
“Thank you! thank you!” said he, with a 
thrill in his voice. 
‘*What for ?” 
answer. 
you?” 
George instinctively and by training 


said George, as | for good feeling which they would have given to] ‘You can never tell what the Pea-Soup might 

“I’m going to | such action in a lad of their own race. 

“He cheered and sneered,” said Ferdinand, at 
noon, and the rhyming epigram swept justice | 
before it. Ferdinand was still third; he had dis- 
tinctly lost rank, while George’s was only threat- 
ened. And so the position remained till the last 
month of the school-year, when little was talked 
of in the academy but the struggle for Dux. 

Having passed and repassed each other fre- 
quently, George and Etienne stood equal in marks | 
| when June closed, and thereafter changed places 
| from day to day as Head and Second. 


For the Companion. 


DUX. 


Never did the pupils of the academy of May- 
field, a Canadian school, watch a competition with 
more interest than they gave to that between 

« Gtefge Digby an! Etienne Seguin, for the gold 


be up to,” he said, joining the game again. 

“Gammon!” said George Digby. ‘*‘What harm 
could he do your clothes? Your hatred for 
Seguin is making a regular crank of you, Ferdy.” 

“Never you mind,” answered Ferdinand, with 
meaning which the other boys felt to be too pro- 
found for clear statement. They looked often 
suspiciously towards Etienne, when not taken up 
with the ball. 

In a short time he was observed to rise, move 
languidly towards the building and disappear. 
hated a scene. He had offered his hand Soon afterwards he came out and leaving the 
on somewhat the principle of the prize- | enclosure walked rapidly down the street. 
ring—not that he liked his opponent,| ‘Come and have half an hour’s Lacrosse,| ‘Off to his hole to study,” said Ferdinand. 
but that he wished to assure himself, |Seguin; I’m half-dead for want of exercise,” ‘Well, he’s right enough. We had better follow 
and other people, that he entertained | said George, with determined friendliness, after his example,” answered George. ‘Our half-hour 
no feeling more malicious than a desire | school that day. must be about up, anyway. Let us see,” and going 

. “up to the pile of clothes, he took up his waistcoat 
to consult his watch. 

“Why,” cried he, in surprise, “my watch is gone!” 


was the roughly spoken 
“Because I want to beat 
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He 
examined all the vest’s pockets, those of his coat, too, slapped 
his trouser-pockets, stood as if dazed, gazed at Ferdinand in 
mute inquiry. In Vane’s face was a strange, wicked, trium- 
phant expression. 

“What do you mean ?’ 

Vane, without speaking, stooped, lifted the garments one by 
one and threw them successively aside. The watch did not 
appear; his look of malign satisfaction became more remark- 
able. 

“Here, vou fellows!’ 


ets 


i ers 


’ 


asked George. 


a 


cried he, ‘come and see how many of 
your watches have been taken.” 

“It can’t be possible!” whispered George, realizing fully the 
third boy’s meaning. 

“Can’t it? We'll see. Now you may guess why I took 
my coat from under him,” exulted Vane. 

The boys who owned watches gazed at him. 
here!” ‘Mine’s here!” 
the other. 


“Mine’s 
“Mine, too! cried they, one after 
‘All cheap ones—nickel mostly,” answered Ferdinand, 
coolly. “George’s and mine were the only ones worth tak- 
ing. Lucky for me I hung mine up on the post. 
goes!’’ he exclaimed. 

The boys turned with his gesture. Etienne had not 
passed beyond the fence of the grounds. He was still walk- 
ing rapidly. In one instant every boy present caught the 
suspicion, shouted “Seguin!” and rushed towards him in a 
body. George had tried to struggle against the conviction, 
but with the unanimous shout of his comrades the struggle 
ended. He joined the rush. 

Etienne had stopped. 


medal, the liundred-dollars four-years’ scholarship, and the 
proud title of ‘School Dux,” all of which go each year to the 
boy of highest standing in the Seventh and highest Form. 
More yet than medal, scholarship and title is earned by the 
winner. He carries from the academy such a reputation for 
character and ability as secures for him a warm welcome at 
the university, should he enter there, or a kindly reception in 
mercantile circles, if his is to be a business career. Having 
fairly established his title to consideration on the very 
threshold of practical life, the “School Dux” starts with ad- 
vantages far beyond those of inherited fortune. 

George Digby, entering the academy as a small boy, had 
been head of each Form to the Seventh. A fair second each 
year had been Ferdinand Vane, the only son of a wealthy 
merchant. By virtue of hard work and the steady good 
sense which always secured him the highest marks and con- 
duct, George, with abilities less brilliant than Ferdinand’s, 
surpassed him as far as Ferdinand did all others of the class. 

The two boys entered the Seventh convinced that they would 
still maintain their relative positions to one another and the 


There he 


vet 


The boys, nearing him, saw that he 
was deathly pale. They formed a ring about him. Ferdi- 
nand spoke first. ‘We've caught you!” he sneered. 

“Well, what then ?” asked Etienne, angrily. 

“Oh, isn’t he surprised? Of course he 
watch!” cried Vane. 

“What!” 


wouldn’t take a 


Form. 
Seguin. 


But there they found a new competitor in Etienne 


At first the French boy was regarded with contemptuous 


curiosity by his classmates. 
their attitude. 


There were many reasons for 
He was a complete stranger to them, who had 
nearly all been together in the academy for six years. 


The 


admission of a new boy to the Seventh had not occurred be- 


fore in their time. 


In such circumstances an English-Cana- 


dian boy would have been treated as an intruder, and Etienne 


was French-Canadian. 


Now the academy is essentially an English-Canadian in- 


stitution. 
lists. 
Etienne was Catholic. 


Seldom does a French name appear on its class- 
It is also Protestant, though not exclusively so, and 
His long hair, his dark eyes, his olive 


skin, his rapid utterance and impulsive gestures, proclaimed 


his race. 


Etienne was evidently very poor, and nearly all the boys 
of the acadermy came from well-to-do families of professional 


or mercantile men. 

Before the end of the first month the feeling 
against him in the academy had become positive 
and bitter. Questioned as to his reasons for join- 
ing, he had confidently mentioned his intention to 
become Dux of the academy. 

“It’s the hundred-dollar scholarship you have 
come for, of course!” cried Ferdinand, taunt- 
ingly. 

“Yes, it is; I do want it very badly,” said 
Etienne, simply, pointing to his seedy coat. The 
admission was fatal to his standing; it seemed 
wholly mercenary to the prosperous boys. 

Etienne showed hard study at once, and soon 
arose in scholarship to within two marks of 
George, and had beaten Ferdinand by nine. 

“Take the seeond place, Seguin,” said the Prin- 
Gipal, cordially. “You have done very well 
indeed. Digby, you are to have a close race for 
Dux, after all.” 





to beat him very thoroughly in accordance with | 
the rules of fair combat. Etienne dropped | 
George’s hand and turned to Ferdinand. 

“Give him a shake, Ferd,” advised George, in a | 
soberly impartial tone; ‘he’s got here fairly, you 
know.” 

But Ferdinand only scowled at his victor. The 
**Pea-Soup”—as he had nicknamed Etienne—to 
have taken his place! Fierce hate flamed up in 
Ferdinand’s heart. 

Next month Etienne, more familiar with acade- 
my methods, took the first place. George, though 
sore - hearted, shook hands with him again in 
manly fashion and in real respect. The following 
month a cheer that could not be restrained broke 
out when George got his old place back. Etienne | 
cheered, too, his voice high and clear above all, but | 
somehow the boys could not give him the credit 





“No, I’m not quite—what you 
say ?—up to it,” answered Etienne. 


| For three or four days I have not 


been very well. 
think.” 

“He daren’t lose half an hour; he 
wants that hundred dollars a year 
too badly,” sneered Ferdinand. 

But when the game had begun 
Etienne came out as ifto watch. The 
afternoon was intensely warm. Under a blazing | 
sun the sandy playground glittered and burned. 
The players had thrown off their outer. garments, 
near the north goal-posts, where they lay strewn 
together. Going to these, Etienne lay down at 
full length. Ferdinand observing him, came has- 
tily forward and, pulling out his garments with 
angry gestures, hung them on one goal-post. 


I will go home, I 


“Oh, the impudence of him! Why don’t you 
take your watch from him, George ?” continued 
Vane. Etienne turned to George. ‘‘What does 
this mean, George Digby ?” he asked, sternly. 

“My watch has been taken from my waistcoat 
since I took it off,” George answered. 

“And you were lying on it,” put in Ferdinand, 
“Come, none of your nonsense! Shell out!” 
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“Do you dare to pretend that I would take a 
watch ?” cried the French boy, furiously. 

“Yes, that’s just what I do mean!” answered 
Ferdinand. 

“Stand back!” Etienne raised his heavy satchel 
threateningly. ‘Ha! I see! it’s a conspiracy!” 
he went on, wildly. ‘You have laid a plot. 
Stand back! You would ruin me, then? Is it | 
that you want a pretence to attack me? Ha! the 
examination’s so near, I’m to be laid up,eh? I 
see !” 

“Let us search him!” 
moved forward. 

In an instant Etienne, with a burst of indigna- 
tion and tears, brought his books with great force 
down on Vane’s head, and knocked him sprawl- 
ing into the gutter. 

Leaping over his prostrate antagonist, he ran 
down the side street swiftly. A few boys started 
in pursuit. 

“Let him go!” cried Ferdinand, rising. ‘‘I/e’s 
done for. We'll have him up before ‘Prof’ to- 
morrow, and that’s the end of Dux Pea-Soup!” 


cried Ferdinand, and 


The boys wended their separate ways home- 
ward, convinced of Seguin’s guilt. It was just 
what they had expected, they remarked, after the 
fashion of their elders. 
doubt than the others; Seguin’s conduct seemed 
to him full confirmation. He did not make a 
search of the ground, or the building, or his desk, 
for why should the French boy have fled had he 
not had the watch on him ? 

Next day there was not a doubt of Etienne’s 
guilt in the academy, for he did not return. 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, went by, and the 
French boy was still absent. Even the Principal 
no longer pretended to doubt the guilt of a lad who | 
dared 
position of Dux was to be gained only through 
the examinations beginning the following Mon- | 
day. 

Though freed so strangely from his formidable 


George had no more 


not face his accusers, though the coveted 


competitor, George was not the boy to relax his 
efforts. Working till late each night, spending 
Saturday in a steady grind, he rose on Sunday, 
after a sleepless night, in such a state of nervous 
excitement that his father insisted on taking bim 
for a long walk, instead of to church. Having 
rambled far away into the country, and dined at 
a distant inn, George reached home fageed out, 
and after eating, went straight to bed and heavy 
slumber. 

When he awoke, the sun was bright and high. 
Eight o’clock was striking. ‘Examinations! [ll 
be late!” and out he jumped. All aglow after a 
cold bath, he hastily began to dress. “Oral to- 
day. Parents and friends present. Sunday suit 
proper, I suppose,” reflected he. On 
trousers. Now for the 
from the closet hook, he 
twinkling buttoned 


went the 
Reaching it 
threw it on, and in a 


waistcoat. 


it, standing before his tall 
And then into the mirror the boy stood 
staring, as if petrified with amazement and hor- 
ror. 

It reflected his watch-guard, and putting up his 
hand, he drew forth the missing timepiece. The 
truth that he had forgotten to change the watch 
from his Sunday to his school suit on the previous 
Monday flashed on him, together with the dread- 
ful thought that he had falsely accused Etienne 
Secuin of theft! 

George Digby was honest to the heart’s core. 
He did not hesitate a moment. Etienne must be 
cleared at once, before the examination could be- 
twenty 


mirror, 


gin. It was now minutes after eight. 
George threw on his coat, seized his books, called 
to his mother that he could not wait for break- 
fast, and rushed out of the house. In five min- 
There sat the 
Principal, preparing for the day’s work. 

“Where does Seguin live?” cried the breath- 
While “Prof” turned up the address- 
book, George explained himself. 

“But you have no time to tind him,” said the 
Principal. You 


utes he was inside the academy. 


less boy. 


“It is nearly two miles away. 
will miss the opening, and lose vour place.” 

1 can’t help it, sir. He must be found. I 
could not sit in class till the 


wrong is cleared 
away . 

“Good boy! good fellow!” said “Prof.” “But 
mind this,” and he looked searchingly at George - 
“if vou do bring him with you, he will run you 
close for Dux.” 

“Then it would be infamous not to bring him!” 
said George. 

George took a cah and soon found himself in 
a quarter in which he had before. 
Instead of the spacious stone residences, shade- 
trees and flower gardens of the West End, here 
were long rows of decaying brick and wooden 


never been 


houses, little groceries, obscure saloons. Draggled 
women stood at the doors or gazed from the win- 
ragged children watched him from the 
gutters, heavy and foul odors possessed the air. 


dows, 


He sickened to think of poor Etienne coming 
from such a quarter to compete gallantly for the 
great academy prize, and go down before a false 
charge. It did not occur to him that there must 
be other reason than the accusation for Seguin’s 
absence. Then a large yellow and black placard 
caught his attention. Another — another — how 
! Printed on each, in huge black letters, 
were but two words: ‘PicorreE—SMALL-Pox.” 

He had forgotten the dread disease, which had 
recently begun to ravage the city, till now he was 
in the midst of it. 
quarter, its home! 


many 


This was the poor French 
But he did not for an instant 
think of turning back; his errand was of life and 








death importance to his own soul; only he wished | admit that he had gained honor with title, medal 


he had not put off re-vaccination from day to 
day. 
The cab stopped. 


George sprang out. There 
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! 
| 
and money. In justice, however, it must be told | 
that he saved his credit with his associates. 
“Ferdinand Vane, Dux of the year,” said the | 


was the number. He ran up the steps and knocked | Principal, a fortnight afterward, on Prize-distribu- 


loudly. 
from within, and the cabman shouted in alarm,— 
“Look out, sir! Come back! 


pox there!” | honor, as it is quite certain that the disease was 


As the sound ceased, a wild ery came | tion day, ‘‘wishes me to speak on his behalf. 


He | 
admits that George Digby should have been Dux, 


T » } pe é 
There’s small- | for poor young Seguin could not have gained the 


George stepped backward, and there, high be- j with him on his last appearance here, and would 
side the door, were the fragments of a yellow | have prostrated him during the examinations. | 


placard. 
At the same moment the door opened, and a 
calm-faced Sister of Mercy appeared before the 


boy. ‘Etienne Seguin!’ he exclaimed. 


| Both George and Etienne deserved the first place. 
Now, with his father’s consent, Vane wishes me 
to state that the whole sum of the four years’ | 
| scholarship, four hundred dollars in all, will be 








“Yes,” said she, in French. ‘It is he has the | paid to Etienne Seguin during his university 


’ 


disease.’ 
“Etienne! Etienne 


”™ 


cried George. ‘Etienne !”’ 


and staggering, turned so pale that the kind nun | 


instinctively moved forward to support him. ‘But, 
no, I must not touch you,” she said, halting. 
“What is it ?” 

“T am George Digby,” said he, faintly. ‘This 
is the watch. 1 did not find it till this morning— 
at home—in my Sunday coat. 
enne.” 

‘Poor boy! poor boy!” said the nun, 
prehending all. ‘I am very sorry for you. Oh, 
if Etienne could have known this!” 

**Is he going to die ?” 

“Tt may be. His case is a bad one. 
coming delirious, raving always then of you and 
the watch. But it is as God wills,” she concluded, 


| piously. | 
Just then there came the sound of the sick boy’s 


voice. ‘George Digby—you have conspired—you 


would ruin me!” 

“Etienne! No! no! Oh, for mercy’s sake, I 
didn’t know! I have come to tell you!” cried 
George, in his agony. 

There was a hush within. A small crowd of 
miserable people had already gathered about 
George. “It is the English boy who made the 
plot against Etienne,” they said to one another, 
composedly. 

“No,” said the nun. ‘The English boy is a 
noble boy,” and she explained to them. 

“The English boy, George Digby!” cried a 
woman from behind the Sister. ‘Ah, murderer! 
you have killed my Etienne! Monster!” 

The nun laid her hand on the mother’s arm. 

“No. Calm yourself,” said she. ‘*He is a good 
youth,” and again she explained. ‘You had 
hoped to bring Etienne back, is it not so, m 
child?” concluded the Sister of Mercy, turning 
to George. 

“Yes. 


George. 


And oh, what shall I do now ?” groaned 
“Can he not understand? Could I not 
make him understand? Oh, what is to become 
of me if he dies without forgiving me ?” 


The nun looked thoughtfully at him. ‘My 


noble boy,” she said, “it may be that you have | 


been sent to save Etienne’s life this day. His 
delirium is but begun; sometimes he is calm; it 
is always of the the watch and you he raves. 
Could he comprehend, it might well be that his 
mind would rest from its fever. But ow voices 
he knows; he would think we were deceiving him 
for a purpose. If you have the courage to enter, 
to let him see you, to speak to him, he may under- 
stand. But there is danger for you, great dan- 
ger.” 

High above her gentle tones rose once more 
the voice of Etienne, shrill, accusing, terrible: 
“George Digby, you have ruined me!” 

“Etienne! Etienne! Don’t say it!” 
soul was swept by an impulse beyond control. 
“Etienne!” he cried, and went swiftly into the 
miserable house. “Etienne!” he said, withheld 
at the door of the room by the nun’s grasp. 

“What? You?” said the sufferer, quite sanely, 
and turned toward the door. 


George’s 


“Tt esn’t Etienne!” groaned George, as he saw 
the changed “Ah I understand! 
Etienne, I have found the watch. The whole 
school knows. I beg you to forgive me!” 

While the explanation went on, Etienne lay 
quite still. 

“Give me a drink,” said he then, faintly, and 
having received it, spoke clearly ‘Yes, I forgive 
you, George. You have made me happy. I knew 


face. ves, 


what would be believed in my absence; it was | 


maddening. I forgive you, and pity and bless 
you, George. Did you know I always liked you ? 
That’s what made it harder. And now go, go! 1 
pray you may escape this. I will see you again; 
I will get well.” 

When George returned to the street, the people 
shrank aside from him. He stepped straight 
toward the cab. The driver motioned him back. 
“No, no,” said he; “I dassent drive vou. You 
would infect my carriage.’ 

“Nonsense!” said the boy. 
back instantly to the academy 

“What! Would you infect the school, sir? 

Then George understood what he had 


“Why, 


I must get 


” 


lost. 


| Ferdinand will be Dux,” he said, staring at the 
man. “Etienne lying there, and I out of it. Take 
Ferdinand will be Dux, after 


me home, then. 
all. Poor Etienne!” 


“I don’t know anything about ducks, sir,” said 
cabby, “but I know as you oughtn’t to go home. 
You'd ought to get disinfected, sir; that’s what 
I dassent 
drive you, but I’ll show you where,” and George 


you'd ought todo. Right away, too. 


quietly followed him. 


Well, then, Ferdinand was Dux, but he felt no 


| pride in his hollow victory. 





I came for Eti- | 


com- | 


He is be- | 


course. I am glad to say that he is in a fair way | 
to recover.” 

There was great cheering from the boys. } 
| ‘As for George Digby, the Academy will pre- | 
sent him with a special gold medal and a diploma, | 

testifying that in the special examination granted 
to him, he has gained a greater number of marks 
than were ever reached by any Dux of the school.” 

There was great cheering again, Ferdinand lead- 
ing. 

‘“‘And I am very happy to tell you that this 
honor to Digby originated with Vane’s proposal 
| to yield him the Dux medal, and don’t you think, 
boys, that Vane, too, deserves honor, after all ?” 

There were tremendous cheers for Vane. 

E. W. TuHomson. 
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FAITH’S WORKS. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 
Than brighest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 
—John Henry Newman. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE WRONG POCKET. 


Many years ago I lived with Aunt Dorothy and 
Uncle Benaliah Titcomb on the farm in Bradville. 

It was a quiet, country place. We had no near 
neighbors, and my uncle and aunt thought I was too 
young to be taken into their companionship. And so 
—for want of real sympathies and interests—I had 
grown up in a world of my own fancies and imagina- 
tions. 

One of the most tangible forms my day-dreams 
took was watching for the postman. Every day, 
| summer and winter, he rode down the steep hill into 
| Bradville on his white horse, his fat legs stretched 
over the well-filled saddle-bags. To me he was a 
picture of wonderful possibilities and possible revela- 
tions. 

Once or twice a year, not oftener, Uncle Benaliah 
received a letter by this postman. I had never re- 
| ceived one, yet I constantly hoped to receive, from 
some unknown source, a letter, and frequently watched 
for the postman. “For who knows,” I said to my- 
self, ‘what he may bring me?” 

The postman noticed me and occasionally gave me 
a genial nod as he passed. The most unnatural thing 
connected with this fancy of mine was that IT never 
felt disappointed as the white pony cantered down 
| the lane, and I knew no letter had come for me. It 

was a part of my dream that it would come to-morrow 
or some other time. 

When I had reached my sixteenth year, one cold, 
windy morning late in September, I stood at the 
window looking out upon the lonely road, and was 
involuntarily watching for the postman’s coming. 

I felt dispirited and discouraged. Everything had 
Aunt Dorothy had called me 
I had answered rudely, and the 
whole world seemed utterly desolate and dreary. 





gone wrong that day. 
lazy and useless; 


I built no air-castles as I stood at the window, but 
stood there as 2 kind of refuge, till the rotund figure 
of the letter-carrier appeared in view. 

He slackened his pace more than usual, I thought, 
as he rode down the hill. I went out into the yard 
and, as he neared me, he stopped altogether. 

“I think I have a letter for you,” he said. Then, 
| from the depths of one of those mysterious saddle- 
| bags he drew forth a package of letters. How my 
| heart beat as he looked them over, and how long it 

seemed to take him! 
| “There! ‘Miss Winifred Gordon. 
| Titcomb, Esq., Bradville.’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Been waiting a good while for it, haint you?” 
said the kindly old man. “I’m glad I brung it to you 
| at last.” 

Then he trotted off with his burden of good and 
evil tidings to other hearts and homes, while I stood 
in the doorway, reading my precious letter. It was 
dated “‘Newton,” and ran as follows: 


Care Benaliah 
Aint that you?” 


“DEAR COUSIN WINNIE,—Papa has been telling | 


me of your mother, who was a very dear cousin of 


his. He did not know till lately that you were living 


in Bradville with your uncle. He and mamma join 
me in sending you a most cordial invitation to visit 
us. I will tell you a little secret: I am to be married 


next month, and want you for my bridesmaid. Please | 


do come. I have white muslin all ready, and my 
dressmaker shall make your dress as soon as you 
arrive. Do not let anything prevent you. 
Your unknown, but loving cousin, 
ALICE GREY.” 

Over and over I read it, fearing each time it might 
not be true. Then, dashing into the kitchen where 
Aunt Dorothy was frying doughnuts, I exclaimed,— 

“Q Aunt Dorothy, I am sorry I spoke so to you this 
morning ;—read that!” 

She took the letter, and, holding it in one hand, 
with the skillet in the other, read it slowly. 

I waited in breathless anxiety. 

“Well,” she said at length, handing it back calmly 
to me, while she went on frying the doughnuts. 

I must confess that at that moment there entered 
my mind a doubt as to her ability to “read writing,” 
for I believed no human being could have read that 
letter with the indifference she did. 

“What is it?” asked Uncle Benaliah, who had just 


Nor did the school | come in with an armful of wood. 


I turned and excitedly told him my wonderful tale 
of my unknown cousin and her invitation. 

“Aint that cur’us?’’ said Uncle Benaliah, reflec- 
tively. ‘I allus thought them Greys didn’t care noth- 
ing for you—never taking no notice on you. Do you 
reely want to go?” 

“Indeed I do!” Teried. “Oh, may 1?” 

“Benaliah!” exclaimed Aunt Dorothy, in a tone of 





the greatest astonishment and indignation. ‘Do you 
know she’d hev to go in the railroad-cars? And that 


would be the end of her. We'd never see her alive 
again.” 

“They’re safe enough,” returned Uncle Benaliah. 
“T believe *twould do Winifred good, and she may 
go.” 

“Benaliah, 
her,— 

“Dorothy, you know ’taint often I set my mind to 
a p’int, but when I do set my mind to a p’int it’s sot, 
and that’s the end of it.” 

Aunt Dorothy knew this, but from that moment her 
face settled into a gloom which never left it. 

She seemed to think that I would put my head out 
of the car-window and be killed; I would lose my 
way when we changed cars; or my money and my 
baggage would be stolen. 

The arguments were not without weight to my un- 
sophisticated mind, but whenever my courage began 
to falter, I read over Cousin Alice’s ietter, and felt 


” 


began my aunt, but he interrupted 


| myself brave enough to face any danger. 


The village dressmaker, Miss Matilda Spry, was 
called in to help prepare my humble wardrobe. 

A dark blue delaine with black spots, and trimmed 
with three rows of narrow black velvet on the cuffs 
and bertha; a French calico in green and pink stripes ; 
and my last winter’s grey thibet, turned, that was all 
—except the cloak. 

That was a piece of grandeur I did not dream of; 
but Aunt Dorothy said she was determined, if I did 
go, I should go respectable. And she sewed away on 
my clothes as cheerfully as if she were making a 
shroud. 

The cloak was of grey, shaggy material. Miss 
Spry had just got the pattern from Boston. Mine 
was the first one she had cut. It was the latest style, 
made with long, ample folds in the skirt, wide sleeves, 
a broad collar, deep pockets, and bound with plaid 
silk braid. 

‘Dear Aunt Dorothy,” I said, as I was arrayed in 
it the morning of my departure, ‘‘do forget how cross 
and wilful I have often been !”’ 

“Winifred,” she answered, impressively, and there 
was a tear stealing down her face, “I never expect to 
see you again, but Benaliah he’s sot, and there aint 
no use saying anything.” 

So I went forth, not very cheerfully, to the fairy- 
land of untold wonders, whose visions of white mus- 
lin and bridal favors had been luring me on for the 
last fortnight. 

Uncle Benaliah drove me eight miles to the station. 
It was only about six months since the railroad had 
been finished through Bradville. And when I was 
seated, for the first time in my life, in the cars, it was 
not without much trepidation. Aunt Dorothy’s warn- 
ings seemed to ring in my ears. 

At the beginning of the journey I had a whole 
seat to myself. My fears gradually wore away, and I 
enjoyed watching the different faces, though I could 
not wholly rid myself of the idea that my fellow- 
passengers were in some way banded together in 
evil designs upon me. 

At the fourth station we changed cars, and when, 
with many misgivings and a palpitating heart, I made 
sure I was in the right one, I noticed a tall man on 
the platform outside my window. 

A few moments later, he entered the car, and see- 
ing an empty seat by my side, he took it, with a sim- 
ple, ‘By your leave, ma’am.” 

By my leave, indeed! I felt my face flush with in- 
dignation, and turned towards the window, till, by 

| furtive glances, I saw he had taken a book and was 
| reading. 

Then I ventured to look more closely at him. He 
was fair, with light whiskers, and honest-looking 
blue eyes, had a pleasant expression, wore a heavy 
coat buttoned up to the chin, and a fur cap drawn 
over his forehead, from the edges of which masses 
of bright curly hair peeped out. 

I noticed a heavy seal ring on his ungloved hand, 
and a travelling-bag at his feet completed the inven- 
tory. He looked at me with a quizzical glance in his 
twinkling blue eyes, and seeing that the sun was 
shining full in my face, drew down the curtain and 
resumed his reading. 

All Aunt Dorothy’s forebodings rushed over me. 
If he had gagged me and rifled my pockets on the 
spot, I should not have been surprised, for she had 
warned me that the bloodthirsty robbers would begin 
their fell designs with a great show of politeness. 

He looked like a gentleman, and seemed to avoid 
making my direct acquaintance, as though aware that 
such a thing would not be wise without an introduc- 
| tion. But behind his courteous manner I felt sure 

there lurked some dreadful designs on my personal 
| property. 
| Still he did not look like a man who would make 
| chance acquaintances on cars. He seemed honest in 
purpose and well-bred. 

But at length he actually leaned his head on the 

seat in front, and apparently went to sleep. I grew 
more and more suspicious. 
Suddenly we were plunged into utter darkness, and 
| the monotonous rumbling of the wheels was changed 
| to a loud thundering sound. I started up, fearing we 
| had met with some terrible accident. The next mo- 
ment I remembered the long tunnel we had to pass, 
and, with a feeling of relief, knew we must be rush- 
ing through its depths. 

My pocketbook, with its two fresh, crisp twenty- 
dollar notes, was in the pocket of my cloak, and I 
knew if ever it were in danger, it was now. I would 
put my hand upon it, to make sure of its safety. 

As I did so, I felt my hand grasped with a strong 
clutch, and knew my fellow-traveller had seized it. I 
made a desperate dive into the depths of the pocket, 
but my purse was gone, while the man, still holding 
me so firmly that the pressure of his seal ring on my 
hand gave me great pain, whispered in my ear,— 

“Keep still! Be quiet, if you want me to have any 
mercy !” 

All my worst fears realized! 
prophesies and warnings come to pass! 


| 





All Aunt Dorothy’s 
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THE YOUTH's 


COMPANION. 





faint feeling creeping over me. Then I nerved myself, 
with a violent effort, to rid my hand of the vice-like 
grasp of that cruel monster. 

All this passed in a few seconds. Then, with a 
whiz, we were again in the broad daylight. The 
light brought to me an awful revelation. I had put my 
hand not into my own clouk-pocket, but into that of 
my neighbor’s coat, which he had unfastened and 
thrown back from his shoulders. 

His kindly blue eyes looked grave and sorrowful, 
as, loosening my hand, he bent towards me, saying,— 

“My child, you are young for this kind of work. I 
was deceived by the simplicity and ingenuousness of 
your looks, and thought you a little innocent girl, 
rather than a pickpocket; but I will let you escape 
the penalty this time, if you promise it shall be the 
last.” 

The hot blood flushed my face, as I vainly tried to 
explain: 

“TI did not—I did not—I only meant—I thought— 
r— 

He shook his head sadly, and again warned me 
against the course I was pursuing, urging me to leave 
my evil ways and live honestly. 

I turned my face to the window, and pressed my 
hot cheeks against the cool pane. How I longed to 
be back in Aunt Dorothy’s kitchen! 

“Why will he not believe me?” I sobbed. 

I had not courage to turn my face towards him 
again, and soon the grey October evening closed in, 
and lights twinkled here and there along the line. 

“Passengers for Newton!’ was shouted through 
the car. 

As I struggled to my feet, and, with unsteady foot- 
steps, made my way out, I lost sight of my compan- 
ion. 

My uncle was waiting for me. 





““W’aiit do Muster W’eiiton think o’ thaiit, now?” | 

The question had in its tones a strong touch of 
exultation, for hadn’t Robert Wheaton always 
“toorned up’s noise at onythink at all as was onnaiit- 
eral?” 

Robert laughed, not so much at the information, as 
at Hodgson’s tones. He soon grew sober again, 
however. 

“We must look after that animal, I think, Jim,” 
he said. “I’m inclined to believe, from what you 
say of the beast and its actions, that we’ve got a pan- 
ther sneaking about our neighborhood.” 

“Mought bei,” returned Jim, a little miffed; “but 
I’se un as b’leiives traiips’ll no hoiild un, an’ bullut’s’ll 
no hoort un,” and he walked off toward his home, 
swinging a heavy club as he went. 

“Evidence in his hand against the belief in his 
head,” chuckled Robert, who went in with his pail of 
milk, and told Jennie about the “‘broout baist.”” 


“Some stray panther, I expect,” he said, in conclu- | 
sion, ‘‘or a big timber-wolf, that’s prowling about | 


after pigs and chickens.” 

A week from the following Sabbath there was 
“preaching” at the new log school-house. Rob and 
Jennie attended, and after the service their ears 
were filled with excited questions, and with remarka- 
ble statements about the ‘‘broot baste,”’ as the strange 
creature had already come to be called, this name 


being an American perversion of Big Jim’s North | 


English tongue. 

Every one wanted to know whether Robert had yet 
seen the “thing.” Nota few affirmed that they had 
seen it,—always after dark,—and it had each time 
followed silently a little way, and then, as they drew 
near houses or openings, it had slunk away into the 
woods. For a fortnight it had followed some one 
nearly every night. Even the itinerant preacher grew 


The cries seemed to be half-way between the quick 
yelps of a frightened dog and the prolonged how! of 
a timber-wolf, only more wild, weird and mournful 
than either of those sounds. 

Robert took his gun and went out; but the howling 
stopped immediately, and it was so dark that he could 
see nothing. 

The next night the creature came and howled in the 
same place, and earlier in the evening, but it became 
quiet the moment Robert stepped outside the house. 
Wheaton’s curiosity was fairly aroused. 

He tried to find its tracks the next morning; but 
the snow had now nearly all melted and the ground 
was frozen again. He said nothing to his neighbors, 
but determined to outwit and kill the beast, in some 
way. But though he again set his traps and baited 
them invitingly with fresh meat, night after night 
passed and the howling increased, yet the traps re- 
mained empty. 

Then he tried hiding out in the brush, lying in wait 
| with his gun, but the animal did not appear, and that | 
| stratagem failed. | 
| But one night, early in December, the mystery was | 
| explained in the most unexpected manner. “Young 
| John,” a Winnebago trapper, solved it for them. 
| Young John, as he was called by the white settlers, 
was an Indian who, for some offence, was under the 
ban of his tribe, and who subsisted by trapping and 
hunting along the Wisconsin. 

He could speak broken English, and he evinced a 
liking for Robert Wheaton, who had taught him 
| many useful things. Hence he often came to Robert’s 
| place and slept on the house-floor at night. Gener- 

ally he ate supper with Robert and Jennie, but he 
always left before the latter awoke in the morning. 
One evening, about three weeks after they had 
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The Wheatons had a quiet laugh over the solution 
of the strange aflair. Next morning the Indian and 
his dog had disappeared. 

rhe “‘broot baste” and its antics were from that 
time forth things of the past; and the neighbors en- 
joyed the explanation as much as did Robert and 
Jennie. 

«~@ 
INCOMPLETENESS. 
If none were sick, and none were sad, 
What service could we render? 
I think, if we were always glad, 
We searcely could be tender, 
Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 
Earth would grow cold, and miss indeed 
Its sweetest consolation, 
If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish was granted, 
Patience would die, and hope depart,— 
Life would be disenchanted 
ANON, 
— <-> 


For the Companton. 
CHINESE BEGGARS. 


Peking, like nearly all Oriental cities, swarms with 
beggars. They abound everywhere, in every condi- 
tion of wretchedness, deformity, and disease, of both 
sexes and all ages. Begging is with them a business, 
a profession, to which they are bred from infancy, in 
which some of them attain great success. And it is 
as easy to distinguish a “professional beggar” from a 
man driven by misfortune to ask relief, as it is to tell 
the difference between a horse and a mule. 

The Government of China, while, on the one hand, 
it makes no provision for the support of the poor 





‘Dear child,” he said, ‘you are very welcome. I | interested. 


know you must be Winnie, you are so like your 
mother. Here, daughter, I have found her. Alice, this is 
Winnie.” 

Alice was at that moment receiving a warm embrace from 
my fellow-traveller. 

“Dear Cousin Winnie!” she exclaimed, heartily, “we are 
very glad to see you.” Then she turned and introduced me to 
Mr. Fred Cameron, her betrothed. 

Explanations followed, and my adventure became the story 
of the family. 

Mr. Cameron is my cousin Fred now, and we have been 
staunch friends from that day. 

I should have a very poor opinion of a girl who would 
make any cheap chance acquaintances while travelling, but 
to act suspiciously while travelling is the opposite extreme of 
good-breeding. In travelling, most people, and girls espec- 
ially, should staidly attend to their own affairs, and if any 
direction is necessary, it should be sought from those who 
also attend to their own affairs. Intrusive people are easily 
known. 

ee a eee 


ONE. 


He who has a thousand friends 
Hath not a friend to spare: 
But he who has one enemy 
Will meet him everywhere. 
—Selected, 
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For the Companion. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE VALLEY. 
By Frank Welles Calkins, 


Among the earliest settlers on the Wisconsin River was 
Robert Wheaton,—now one of the wealthiest farmers of the 
State,—who, with his pretty young wife, Jennie, came up into 
the Winnecon Valley to make a home about the year 1850. 
There was this difference between the Wheatons and many 
others of the pioneers here: Robert and Jennie settled there 
to stay, while too many of the “old Winneconers,”’ yielding 
to temporary discouragements, drifted away with the ever- 
moving tide of Westward migration. 


been so disturbed by the howlings of the “broot among its people, it, on the other hand, tacitly recog- 
baste,” Young John came to the house, and, asusual, nizes begging as a legitimate business. At least, it 


never interferes with or restrains it. Thus, if a crowd 
of fifty or a hundred creatures, so filthy and diseased as to be 
hardly recognized as human beings, should besiege the doors 
of a store in Peking, and refuse to “move on” until their de- 
mands for money were granted, it would be of no use for the 
merchants to appeal to the police. They would be answered 
at once, “Well, give them what they want. It isn’t much, 
and then they will go away.” It is not strange that under 
such a system beggars thrive and grow fat in Peking. 

The Chinese beggars have a regular guild, or union, by 
whatever name you choose to call their organization. This 
organization has its head, called by its members a “King,” 
and also a Queen. The King is said never to be seen in pub- 
lic, but the writer has seen the Queen, and a very respectable, 
well-dressed old lady, of sixty-five or seventy years of age, 
she appeared to be. The entire city is divided into districts 
among them, and one beggar very seldom ventures to prac- 
tice his calling within another's district. 

Still there are some “tramp beggars,” who roam = every 
where in city and country, and are not bound by any limits. 
These are regarded with contempt, as being guilty of dis- 
creditable and unprofessional conduct by their brethren, who 
contine themselves to their own vineyard and harvest-tield. 

The beggars are always ragged, frequently totally naked, 
always filthy, and generally deformed or diseased. Those who 
are neither deformed nor diseased will counterfeit a deformity 
or a disease which will be so very like the genuine as to de- 
ceive—and disgust—every person to whom they appeal for 
help. 

Perhaps the commonest form of begging is for one of these 
naked creatures, armed with either a small brass gong, or 
two bits of hard wood precisely like the ‘bones’ used by 
negro minstrels, to present himself at the door of a house or 
a store, and, beating his gong or playing the ‘“‘bones,”’ to call 
out at the top of his voice,— 

“O venerable sir, may you increase in wealth and honor! 
Have pity on me, and give me a cash!” 

Or, he recites some bit of Chinese poetry or doggerel which 
he has learned, to which there is always a refrain or chorus, 
“Have pity on me, and give me a piece of cash.” This is kept 
up until his demands are complied with. 


Robert, like all “old settlers,”’ greatly delighted to tell of 
the hardships of those early times, when he and Jennie came fue MYSTERY 


to live in the new log-house in one of the Winnecon 
“pockets,” or side valleys between the bluffs. 

One midsummer evening, just at twilight, Robert 
sat milking his cow in the little yard back of his shed, 
when some one near the fence surprised him with,— 

“Good-e’en, Meester W’eiiton! Ha’ ye seiin th’ 
broout baiist yit?”’ 

Robert knew the voice, and looking up, saw “Big 
Jim” Hodgson, as he was known, leaning his el- 
bows upon the fence. Hodgson was an Englishman, 
with a large family, and in person an enormous man 
of six and a half feet in height, who spoke the North 
of England dialect, in a voice as rough and guttural 
as the rumbling of a cart-wheel. The Winnecon peo- 
ple among whom he had settled had nick-named 
him “Big Jim.” 

He was a brave, good-natured man, but somewhat 
inclined to be superstitious. 

“Hullo, Hodgson!” Robert exclaimed. ‘What brute 
are you talking about? I haven’t seen any one.” 

Big Jim explained. There was a strong flavor of 
hobgoblin belief in his gruff, deep tones, as he related 
how a strange creature had been seen in the valley 
roads and along the cow-paths during the past week. 
One of the Carter girls had seen it up on the “bluff 
path,” between Cat Rock and the Twin Oaks. It was 
a large, gray, shaggy creature, which, issuing from 
the brush, had followed the girl as she drove home 
the cows. She was naturally much terrified, yet she 
dared not run, and the “‘broout baiist’’ had followed 
her silently, until she had gone past the Twin Oaks, 
down to the upper end of Carter’s rye-patch. 

There it had left her and walked off into the woods, 


and she had rushed home with the cows, and gone to | 


bed in a high fever. 

Continuing his account, Big Jim related how, on 
Sunday evening, the thing had followed the Mulrony 
boys down through the gap road. 

“They were on horse-back,” he said, ‘‘a-coomen’ 
doon on a spaiirkin’ veesit to Carter's; and the 
broout baiist ’ad coom oop a-hint their ’orses, ’n’ 
nigh scahed th’ seensus oot o’ um.” 

Nor was that all, for last evening, just at dusk, his 
own little girl, May, had seen it cross the turnip-patch 
up in the “notch” on the side of the bluff above the 


_ proved most annoying to him. 


‘‘Must be a dangerous creature of some kind, Rob- 
ert,” he said, addressing Wheaton; “a wild animal, 
of course, and you had better trap it.’’ 

Nothing, however, could convince Big Jim that the 
creature was not an uncanny brute; and old Granny 
Bates, who was born before the Revolution, declared 
her belief that it was “some creatur’ bewitched.” 

Robert promised to try his hand at trapping it, and 
went home. In less than a week he had seven large 
double-spring traps, baited and carefully set at differ- 
ent points in the bluffs where the strange object had 
been seen. 

He had to neglect his work somewhat in order to 
make the round of these traps; and as they were not 
disturbed during the whole of this time, the affair 
At last he grew scep- 

tical about the matter, and took his traps home, de- 
claring that he ‘wouldn't trap for shadows any 
longer.” 

“Somebody,” he said to Jennie, “thas started a 
ridiculous story about the creature, and now every- 
body that sees a dog come out into the road after 
dark imagines it’s the ‘broot baste.’ I’ve found a 
few fresh wolf-tracks, but there’s ho sign of any 
strange animal, that I can see.” 

But tidings of the “broot baste” did not cease. 
Scarcely a week passed that some one in the valley or 
among the bluffs did not have a fresh story to relate 
of the oddly-behaving creature. It was often seen 
| close to houses, at night-fall, but generally made its 
| appearance to women and children. 
| As the creature never offered to molest any one, 
and spared the pigs and chickens, people ceased to 
| fear it and only wondered what it could be. 

But Robert remained sceptical as to its existence ; 
| and the matter continued to be a mystery. 

Late that fall, after the first snow, which came early, 
there began to be heard strange yelps and cries nearly 
| every night among the hills. These were most ‘un- 
earthly noises,” the people said who heard them. 
| Robert only laughed at these reports. ‘Wolves 
always howl during the first cold snap,” he said. 

But one night Jennie and he were awakened by 
; what was, in very truth, a most frightful yelping, 


house. It went across the patch from one point of | which came from the bluff, just above their stable. 
timber to the other like a streak of gray light, seem- | They listened awhile; and Robert was compelled to 
ing not to touch the ground with its feet, and “hit admit that he “never had heard such an outcry as that 


warn’t nowt loike onythink at all she ’ad e’er sefin.” ‘from any living creature before.” 








But just here comes in play a certain shrewdness on the 


part of the man to whom the appeal is made, though one 


OF THE VALLEY. 


would 


took supper with them, having brought his blanket, 
prepared to sleep on the floor. 

After supper, when Robert had finished his 
“chores,” he sat by the fire with Young John, as they 
had been in the habit of doing, telling stories, when 
on a sudden the ‘“broot baste”? set up a series of its 
wild, mournful cries, in the same place on the bluff 
above the stable. 

They had not heard it there for several nights; and 
Robert had not yet mentioned the creature’s doings 
to Young John. 

On hearing the sounds, the Indian started and lis- 
tened for a moment most intently, while Robert and 
Jennie exchanged meaning glances. But Young 
John’s next move surprised them; for after listening 
for a moment or two, the Indian gave a most expres- 
sive guttural grunt, of mixed astonishment and satis- 


faction, then abruptly strode to the door, threw it | 


open, and placing two fingers between his lips, blew 
a shrill, ear-piercing whistle. 

The howlings stopped. 

He repeated the whistle, then stalked out into the 
darkness. Robert and Jennie followed him to the 
door, and peered out curiously. 

It was light enough for them to see the Indian, as 
he stopped near the corner of the stable; and then 
they saw a strange, shadowy creature come bounding 
down the hill and throw itself on the ground, with 
pitiful whines, at Young John’s feet, 

He stooped over and seemed to be petting it, and 
talking to it in the Winnebago tongue, for a few sec- 
onds. Then he came back to the house; and the 
creature followed whining and leaping at his heels, 
until he had nearly reached the door, when it slunk 
quickly away out of sight again. 

Robert and his wife were quite prepared for 
Young John’s announcement, as he came up to the 
door. 

“Me dog,” he said. ‘Me lose um las’ spling clossin’ 
liver. Him heap ’fraid white mans.” 

He made no farther comment; and his hearers said 
nothing. They remembered perfectly well the shy, 
large, gaunt, grizzled wolf-dog whicl had always 

been with him, and had always refused to come near 
the house, on his previous visits. 

Jennie at once offered the Indian some victuals, to 

feed the animal; but Young John said, ‘‘No; him eat 
| plenty labbit.” 





hardly think that there was any call for shrewdness in 
giving less than a quarter of a cent toa beggar. But 
there is. It would be decidedly unwise to pay the 
cash too soon, for then the merchant would get a 
name for being liberal to the beggars, who, in con- 
sequence, would crowd about his door all day. On 
the other hand, it would be dangerous, as the mer- 
chant has probably learned by experience, to refuse 
finally to give. 

The proper course is for the merchant to keep the 
beggar shouting, and beating his gong or playing his 
“bones,” for half or three-quarters of an hour at the 
door, and then to give him the cash and send him 
away. In this manner the beggar does not earn his 
money too easily, and hence will not come again, or 
send others, too soon. 

But through it all it is really a contest between the 
beggar and the merchant. Each understands the 
other perfectly, and there is no pity or charity really 
asked for or exercised. The merchant regards the 
beggar as a scoundrel and nuisance, as he is, who, if 
not carefully watched, would steal anything within 
reach, as he certainly would, and only gives the cash 
because he dare not refuse, and to thus hire the beg- 
gar to move on and annoy some one else. 

If the merchant delays too long the payment of 
the cash, the beggar changes his cry of ‘Venerable 
sir,” and begins to make use of abusive and vile lan- 
guage. Sometimes, though very rarely, the merchant 
becomes angry, and refuses to give anything. But 
he always suffers for so doing. For the beggar, after 
standing at his door all day and exhausting himself 
with abuse, goes away, but only to return again next 
morning with eight or ten other beggars, each proba- 
bly filthier and more vile than himself. ‘These literally 
block up the doorway, preventing all business, mak- 
ing the air hideous with shouts and noises of all 
sorts, and demanding four or five hundred times the 
one cash which would have satisfied the one beggar 
of the previous day. An appeal to the police is use- 
less, their only response being, ‘‘Why didn’t you pay 
one cash yesterday? Give them what they want, and 
they will go away.” 

If the merchant still refuses, the third day will see 
the whole street blocked up with a gang of two or 
three hundred foul and loathsome creatures, and the 
poor victim, finding all possibility of doing business 
at an end, and himself hopelessly in the clutches of 
this mob, is glad to pay not less than a hundred dol 
lars to get rid of them. The only result of his resist 
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E YOUTH’S 
THE 
tance to the demand of one beggar, who would 
have gone away on réceiving one cash, less than | thinking about giving up this line of business, for | 
a quarter of a cent, has been to make himself a| it don’t pay nearly as well as it used to. There 
nuisance to his neighbors, ruin his business for] are too many beggars now; and, after all, it’s | 


two or three days, and cost him at least a hun-| pretty hard work sitting there on the ground all | the higher officials are also allowed residences at | 


dred dollars. day, and shouting out, ‘Have pity!’ I believe I’ll | 


No wonder, then, that nearly all the larger mer- | go back to mending shoes.” | 
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CHINESE BEGGARS. 


chants in the city of Peking, having learned wis- 
dom by experience, have made terms with the 
“Begzars’ Guild,” under which, in return for the 
payment of a small sum each month, a sign or 
mark is placed on the door of each merchant so 
paying, which warns the beggars to pass on and 
not beg at his door. 

Other members of this calling run by the side 
of carts—carriages 


In a day or two, he appeared with his kit of | 
tools and his bench by the side of the street quite 
| hear the writer’s residence, and there he mended 
| shoes for some ten years, until his death, which 
| occurred in the winter of 1882. 


CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
passing along the street, and a 
beg of the occupants. RESOLUTIONS. 


Oh! ‘tis easy 
To beget great deeds; but in the rearing of them— 
The threading in cold blood each mean detail, 
’ And furze brake of half-pertinent cireumstance— 
lets his fellow-heggar, farther on, know the fact, There Hes the self-denial. ~Kingsley. | 


If the cash is not readily | 
given, offensive language and gestures are used to | 
procure it. If it is quickly given, then the recipi- 
ent, by some sign known only among themselves 


and he in turn demands a cash. It is unsafe to | _ —+or- on 
give in this way unless the occupant is willing to 


THE GERMAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


be escorted by a small army of beggars during 
the entire length of his ride. The ripening of public opinion in this country 

One or two incidents which have come under | in favor of a reform in our civil service, which 
the personal observation of the writer will illus- 
trate this fact. 


has been going on for the past few years, lends a 
special interest to the way in which the civil ser- 
vice is managed in other countries. We have been 
made familiar with the civil service of England 
by many writers, but little is known here, on the 
him, carrying one child and leading another, and | other hand, of that of the great German Empire. 
while screaming out uncouth sounds at the top of 


Several years ago the writer was annoyed in his 
daily afternoon walk on a busy street by a stout, 
middle-aged Chinese woman, who would follow 


The official system of Germany is a curious 
her voice, would indicate by gestures that she was | and interesting one. In that country to hold an 
deaf and dumb, the two children at the same time | office under the Government is a social honor and 
repeating the well-known cry, “Have pity and | distinction. The sons of the upper classes—of | 
give a cash! have pity and give a cash!” the nobles, military officers, and those who are 

In China, as elsewhere, there is work for those | called the gentry 
who are willing to do it, and the writer rarely 
gave money to professional beggars. 


are ambitious either to enter 
the army, to become great landed proprietors, or 
to belong to the diplomatic or civil service. These 
to be impossible to get rid of this woman until one | are the three occupations which the Germans re- 
day, having suffered for months from her annoy- | gard as the most aristocratic. 

ance, it occurred to him to see whether she really | In order to enter the civil service so as to be 
were deaf and dumb, so turning suddenly to her leligible for promotion to the higher branches of 
as she was crying after him in the midst of a| it, the young German has to pursue a long and 
crowd, he said something to her which, although | thorough course of study. 
not improper, he knew would make her angry. 
She replied instantly, in remarkably good Chinese, 


It seemed 


He must spend four 
or five years in a gymnasium or high school. He 
must pass three more years in a university, and 
with a torrent of abuse, and then, amid roars of | pass an examination at the end of that course. 
laughter from the crowd, she seemed to realize 
suddenly that she had betrayed herself and slunk 
out of sight. 


He must study law, which is a necessary requi- | 
site to entering the civil service. He must then 
study in order to pass another examination, which 
is called the “*Referendar,” and to reach which 
the wretchedness and disease found among the | requires two or three years more. 
beggar-class of Peking which moved his pity, and | 
which for months he regularly relieved. 


The writer well remembers one case among all 


Another and final examination awaits him, 

It was | called the “State examination,” which is con- 
the case of an old man, ragged and shivering with | ducted both orally and in writing; and then he 
cold, who sat every day by the street-side. 


He | is called upon to write a ‘‘treatise,’’ which it 
was not half-clothed, and thrust out in front of | takes him six months todo, on a subject assigned 
him were his feet, which had evidently been|to him. By the time he is at last ready to enter 
frozen, and were literally rotting off. | upon his first official duties he is usually twenty- 
One day the writer missed the old man from | eight or twenty-nine years of age. 
his accustomed place, but on his return home | The first ottice ordinarily held by the new comer | 
from his usual walk overtook him. The old man | within the official fold is that of a Government 
was trudging along home, and all signs of frozen | assessor, unless, indeed, he has been examined 
feet had disappeared. | for a diplomatic career, in which case he is first 
“Why,” said the writer, addressing him, ‘“‘how | attached as a clerk to some consulate. 
can you manage to walk with those wretched feet But even when he has been appointed to be an 
of yours ?” assessor, he does not at first have any duties to 
“Oh,” said the old man, “they are in my | perform, or receive any salary. He has to await 
bosom.” | ® vacancy, and bide his turn. He does not com- 
Then, without any hesitation or sign of shame, | pete with others for an actual appointment. It is 
he thrust his hand into his bosom and pulled out 
a pair of socks padded with cotton, so as to rep- 
resent his feet as swollen out of shape. The | 





awarded to him according as his previous exam- 
inations prove him better qualified than others. 
When, finally, he actually has received an 


|in these States. 





COMPANION. 








thousand five hundred dollars; while the under 
secretaries of the great departments mostly receive 
less than four thousand dollars a year. <A few of 


the expense of the Government. 

After a certain number of years, varying ac- 
cording to the office held, the civil servant is 
allowed to retire on a pension; which, however, 
never in any case exceeds three-fourths of his 
salary at the time of retirement. 

The German officials have to work, usually, 
seven or eight hours a day; clerks of the lower 
class work an hour or two longer. There is an 
annual vacation of from two to four weeks. 

One of the chief motives which induce young 
Germans of good family to enter the civil service 
is, that the holding of office gives them an assured 
social footing and position. Like the army offi- 
cers, they are admitted to the best circles in Ber- 
lin, and, outside of their offices, enjoy life heartily. 

Each one, too, nurses the hope that he may, by 
dint of faithful work and experience, rise to the 
higher places of official power, and preside over 
the department in which he began at the bottom. 


—_ ~er = 
WINTER STORIES. 


Who says that Winter is grim and old? 
e’s a royal, merry good fellow! 
What games are like his, so gay and bold? 
What stories iike his were ever told? 
His nuts-—-they are worth their weight in gold; 
His apples are choice and mellow, 
ANON, 


—+or- — 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


The year just before us promises to open so 
auspiciously that we cannot help contrasting the 


situation to-day with that which existed at the | 


end of 1786 and at the beginning of 1787, a year 


as full of trouble and foreboding as 1887 promises | 


to be of prosperity and delight. 

A hundred years ago this very month the horror 
of the Shays Rebellion in Massachusetts was at 
its very blackest, and extended as far south as 
the most distant settlements. The Rutledges of 
South Carolina were almost as much alarmed by 
it as was the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
General Washington, usually so tranquil, was in 
a state of mind approaching consternation. 

“T feel, my dear General Knox,” he wrote, on 
the day after Christmas, 1786, to his old comrade 


|of the Revolution, “infinitely more than I can 


express to you for the disorders which have arisen 
Good God! Who, besides a 
Tory, could have foreseen, or a Briton predicted 
them? I do assure you, that even at this mo- 
ment, when I reflect upon the present prospect of 
our affairs, it seems to me to be like the vision of 
adream. My mind can scarcely realize it as a 
thing in actual existence; so strange, so wonder- 
fuldoes it appear to me. In this, as in most other 
matters, we are too slow. When this spirit first 
dawned, it might probably have been easily 
checked; but it is scarcely within the reach of 
human ken, at this moment, to say when, where, 
or how it will terminate. There are combustibles 
in every State, to which a spark might set fire.” 

So ended the year 1786, and so began the year 
787. But the darkest hour was just before the 
dawn. When the snows of that winter were 
melted, the Shays Rebellion was a thing of the 
past, and Captain Shays himself was a fugitive 
and a suppliant for pardon. 

In May of that eventful year, the Convention 
which formed the Constitution under which we 
now live, met at Philadelphia. Washington pre- 
sided over its deliberations, Dr. Franklin enliv- 
ened them by his wit and good-humor, and Mad- 
ison laboriously recorded them for the benefit of 
posterity. Hope and confidence sprang from the 
very disasters of the early months of 1787. 

The coming year will be marked by the cele- 
bration of the most important anniversary to 
which the annals of America invite us. 
a good year for young Americans to become 
acquainted with the Constitution of which they 
hear so much and usually know so little. 

It will be a good year, also, to enter seriously 
upon the study of political science, so as to be 
able to refute the Shays rebels of to-day, who call 
themselves anarchists. For the records of the 
Shays rebellion contain all the anarchic ideas, 
stated, in some instances, almost in the very 
words of to-day. Returning prosperity caused 
them to be forgotten then, but they revive as often 
as men find it too difficult to live. 


EE 


ACCURACY IN WRITING. 





In the literary profession, as in every other call- 
ing, it is hard work which tells, and painstaking 
industry which overcomes difficulties and secures 
success. Some young writers give indications of 
ability to succeed, while the efforts of others are 
not so promising. Yet in the case of the most 





socks were made of canvas, and so accurately | appointment, and begins his life-work,—for there 
painted into the resemblance of feet, with toe- | are no “terms” of office, and appointments are 
nails dropping off and the flesh a mass of rotten- | entirely indefinite as to time,—his salary at first is 
ness, that they had deceived the writer in broad | only seven hundred and fifty dollars a year. But 
sunlight a hundred times. now that he is fairly in, he is gradually promoted 

“Well,” said the writer, very much disgusted, 
“T should think an old man hke you would be 
ashamed to swindle people in this way. 


increase of pay. 
Haven't | vice, his salary has perhaps increased to two 
you a trade, and cannot you earn a living in some | thousand or twenty-five hundred dollars. 

honest way >?” 


frankly as though his calling were quite honest | than those of England and the United States. 
and praiseworthy,— | Even the Imperial Chancellor, the very head of 





brilliant youth, the question whether eminence is 
to be achieved or not depends for its answer chiefly 

upon the amount of hard work that is put into 
the effort to succeed. 


It will be | 


DEC. 28, 1886. 


“Oh yes, I’m a shoemaker. And I have been the German official system, only gets thirteen | over, rewrite and elaborate what they write, lest 


the result should seem too precise and finical. 
Take our word for it, this is one of the last dan- 
gers a writer has to avoid. For every one who is 
too exact and pedantic, there are six who choose 
their words badly, and construct clumsy and 
formless sentences. 


4 
ORGAN-GRINDERS. 


A winter or two ago, Mr. Blank, a middle-aged 
| American of position and wealth, made his first ap- 
pearance in Washington society at a dinner given by 
a member of the Cabinet. His social success was 
triumphant. Everybody was enraptured with his 
brilliancy and wit. He told capital stories, made a 
side-splitting speech, and flung bon-mots about with 
reckless prodigality. People congratulated each other 
on the accession of so affluent and sparkling a mind 
| to society. 


Another dinner was given in his honor, but the 
guests were disappointed. Speech, bon-mots and 
stories had the air of recitations learned long ago. 
At his third appearance, they were recognized as 
familiar. He was repeating himself. 

“He was,” said a shrewd observer, ‘“‘what I call an 
organ-grinder. Such men have no natural melody in 
themselves. They go about grinding out by rote the 
same little borrowed tune from their brains over and 
over again. They need a different audience every 
day.” 

This class is a large one in the world. They are 
the boys and girls who are considered prodigies, be- 
cause their power of imitation enables them to repro- 
| duce in youth the ideas and words of older people. 
|In middle age they are still imitators. They are 
| generally considered, at first acquaintance, brilliant 
| people, for they have a facility of borrowing ideas 
| from others, and presenting them in divers forms. 
| But soon those who know them discover that these 
ideas shine with no natural light of their own, and 
|are but stolen bits of glass shown in a changing 
kaleidoscope. 

These are the men and women who accept their 
religious creed from others, and are the more bigoted 
the less they understand it. They have no confidence 
in their own political opinions, and are perpetually 
quoting some distinguished man whom they know; 
they are never sure of their social position, and inces- 
santly urge upon you the fashionable people who 
visit them. 

They usually manage to take a prominent place by 
dint of this shameless borrowing of ideas and their 
self-assertion. 

In the shade, in every family and community, is 
some quiet, dull person, whose brain, though small, 
has a life and growth of its own. He does not grind 
over the same stolen tune again and again. The song 
he sings in the world belongs to himself alone. He 
makes no show of borrowed tinsel and glass, but the 
shining of his life, though but a glow-worm’s spark, 
is all his own. 

Every human being has an original character and 
power. But imitation of others will put it out of 
sight, just as the clean canvas is hidden under the 
daubed colors of a bad artist. 


— —«--- — ~+@r--- ——— 
HUMAN VULTURES. 


It is not the habit of the Companion to bring 
divorce cases before its readers, but there is one that 
attracted the attention of all England last month, 
| which conveys a significant lesson to them. 
| A young girl of fifteen, the daughter of Lady S—— 
| of Southampton, and heiress to a large fortune in her 
own right, formed the acquaintance of a club-man in 
| London, against the prohibition of her mother. She 
| kept up a clandestine correspondence with him for a 
| year, occasionally signing bits of paper which he 
brought to her. At the end of that time she found 
| that she had given promises to pay upwards of six- 
teen thousand dollars. He threatened her with arrest 
and a jail, keeping her in a condition of abject terror 
until at last he forced her into marrying him to save 
herself from exposure and ruin. 

After the marriage the girl went home, for the hus- 
band did not care for her, and never asked her to live 
with him; but she sank into a helpless state of ner- 
vous prostration and only then confided her secret to 
| her mother. She is now a wreck in body and mind. 
| Her friends brought a suit which was successful to 

have the marriage declared null,—too late, however, 
to save her life from ruin. 

The same papers which contained an account of 
this tragedy in one girl’s life, told of the disappear- 
ance of three others, the daughters of respectable 
| families in a California city. They were pretty chil- 
|dren of from twelve to fourteen years, who had 
| fallen into the habit, unknown to their parents, of 
| frequenting a skating-rink. 

There they made the acquaintance of ‘a pleasant 
gentleman,”’ who frequently took them to the theatres 
and ice-cream saloons. At last he persuaded them to 
go with him to “see the world,” which he presented 
to their view as a glittering succession of rinks, 
variety theatres and ice-cream saloons. 

The girls were taken on board of a steamer bound 
to New York. The father of one, a poor working- 
man, crossed the continent, went to New York, and 
there found his child and her companions in one of 
the lowest haunts of vice in that city. 
| The moral for young girls is obvious. The moral 
| for parents is that they should not leave their daugh- 
| ters in ignorance that there are human beasts in 
| watch for them, who are powerful, merciless and 
cruel as death. 


en 
OLD RELICS. 
In an old town in Delaware are preserved two er 


| One rule is absolute and invariable: The inac- | three curious relics of Revolutionary days, which bear 


At the end of many years’ ser-| person who is careless about style, is certain not 


to reach the highest eminence. No matter how 


from step to step, receiving at long intervals an | curate writer, the writer of slovenly sentences, the | 2 significant lesson to people of later times. 


One is a silver strainer, which Benjamin Franklin 
had made out of the first dollar that he ever earned. 


deep or how sparkling may be the thoughts of | Another is a worn prayer-book, which also belonged 


The salaries of almost all officials in Germany such a writer, they will always fail to exert their 
To which the old man replied, as simply and |—even those of the highest—are generally lower fullest influence unless presented in clear, accurate | 


words, and well-formed sentences. 


|to Franklin. In it is written the name of Betty Par- 
| ker, a young girl te whom he gave it, with these words 
| of advice: 

“Go to church constantly, whoever preaches. The 


Many young writers are disinclined to work | act of devotion is your principal business there, and, 
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if properly attended to, will do more towards mend- | 
ing the heart than sermons generally cando. Yet I 
do not mean that you should despise sermons, even if 
you dislike the preacher, for the discourse is often 
much better than the man, as sweet and clear water 
comes through very dirty earth.’ 

The other memento is of a different character. It 
is a bullet, covered with a thick coating of rust. At 
the battle of Brandywine General Lafayette was 
shot, and fell. 

“General, I am wounded,” he said to Washington, 
as he was carried past the chief. 

“T am sorry for it,’’ was the reply. 

“Sir, lam not sorry!’ the young Frenchman an- 
swered, quickly. 

The bullet had passed through the leg and could 
be felt under the skin at the other side. No surgeon | 
came to dress the wound. A woman named Bell | 
McClosky cut out the bullet with her scissors and 
bandaged the leg so skilfully that when the surgeon 
examined it nothing more was needed. This woman 
was the wife of a poor soldier who followed her hus- 
band to every battle-tield, and gave what help she 
could to the wounded and dying. 

When Lafayette returned to this country in 1824, 
he visited Delaware, and received a splendid wel- | 
come, civil and military. But he did not forget the | 
woman who had come to his help. Bell McClosky | 
was brought to Wilmington and presented to him. | 
She had preserved the bullet and it is cherished by | 
her descendants as the memento of a brave man and | 
a good woman. 


| 





———$—$_$$§<@>——————— 
WORDS WELL USED. 


Some expressions are so happy that they stick in 
the memory like burrs. They are epigrams born like | 
bubbles, and sometimes hardly longer lived than bub- 
bles, but nevertheless as truly forms of art as are 
those laboriously evolved in the closet. 

Some one said of Thoreau, ‘“‘He experienced nature 
as most people experience religion.”” What could 
give one a more emphatic impression of the man’s 
strange personality ? 

Rufus Choate was constantly throwing off appar- 
ently careless utterances which held the germs of 
genius. In speaking of John Quincy Adams’s relent- 
lessness as a debater, he said, ‘“‘He had an instinct 
for the jugular vein and the carotid artery as unerr- 
ing as that of any carnivorous animal.” 

Of a lawyer who was as contentious as he was dull- 
witted, he declared, ‘‘He is a bull-dog with confused 
ideas.” 

The court once demanded that he should find a 
precedent for a course of action he had proposed. 

“T will look, your Honor,” he returned, with his 
peculiar courtesy of manner, ‘‘and endeavor to find a 
precedent, if you require it, though it seems to be 
a pity that the court should lose the honor of being 
the first to establish so just a rule.” 

Of an ugly artist who had painted a portrait of 
himself he declared, “It is a flagrant likeness.” His | 
casual criticisms were full of meaning. After look- | | 
ing through a volume of “Poetry of the East,” he | 
said,— | 

“The Oriental seems to be amply competent to met- 
aphysics, wonderfully competent to poetry, scarcely 
competent to virtue, and utterly incompetent to lib- 
erty.” 

This was expression treated as a fine art, but those 
of us who are not geniuses might make it a finer art 
than we do. 





———__—___<{@>————————— 
PLANT AND ANIMAL DEFORMITIES. 


In view of the frequency of malformation in men, 
it is remarkable that so little attention has been paid 
to deformities in other animals and in plants. In- 
deed, the most of the strange forms seen in vegetable 
growth of which we have knowledge are the effect of 
weather or other accident after the plant has appeared 
above the ground. 

This, however, does not signify much, for botanists 
regard a plant or a tree as a community, each bud 
having its own individuality and semi-separate exist- 
ence. Hence what we are to look for is deformed 
branches, twigs and leaves. 

Not long ago an elaborate paper was read before a 
scientific society on cats having an unusual number 
of toes. Perfectly formed cats have five toes on each 
fore paw and four on each hind paw. The facts pre- 
sented in the paper referred to showed that nearly or 
quite two-thirds of all the descendants of a particular 
cat had more than the normal supply. 

In some cases the malformed pussy had one extra 
toe on each paw, or twenty-two in all, instead of 
eighteen. Other cats had five on each of the four 
paws; and still others twelve on the two fore paws, 
and only eight on the other two. 

There are now on exhibition in London, at the 
South Kensington Aquarium, two deformed fishes. 
One is a trout, three years old, whose tail is bent so 
that it stands at a right angle with its body. The 
other is a stickleback, so swollen in the centre of its 
body by dropsy that it has the shape of a mouse 
rather than that of a fish. 





INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 


Not a little of the politeness one meets with is put 
on as a matter of business. We encounter it in the 
obsequiousness of the “floor-walker” of the great 
dry-goods store, in the stereotyped smile of the sales- 
man, and in the deferential manners of the waiters 
who expect a fee. Sir Francis Doyle gives, in his 
“Reminiscences,” an illustration of this livery sort of 
politeness. 

He was at Stafford House one night, when there 
was a large assembly of notable persons. It was the 
business of the hall-porter, a giant in his livery 


of green and gold, to call people’s carriages. Old 
Lady Davy, widow of the celebrated chemist, Sir 


Humphrey, pressed her claims upon him. 


“Yes, my lady,” said he, with the most deferential to the main idea, and not to the phraseology. 


courtesy, “I have already called for your servants 
three or four times, and they don’t answer; but if Cosporemen, Gove ep Sy ate teevem, Ss see 


your ladyship pleases, I shall be glad to try once 


more.”’ 


Out he went, beyond the green baize curtain, which 
served temporarily as a door, and Sir Francis Doyle 


| tones shouted,— 


| fancy it was first known to our sailors, it is called 


by the story of a Persian prince. 


menial was outside his whole demeanor changed. He 
swaggered among the footmen and in the roughest 


“I say, you fellers, give that old Davy gal another 
call!” 





Companion Sent Free. 


The Companion will be sent free up to Jan. 1, 
1887, to all new subscribers sent us during the 
month of December. 








CurisTMas Girts.—Our Double Thanksgiving | 
}and Christmas numbers make very pretty, inex- 
pensive presents. We have a few copies left, and 
will send both papers, postage paid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of fifteen cents. 





ALLIGATOR PEAR. 


A writer upon Mexico gives an interesting account 
of a fruit cultivated in that country. Not less enter- 
| taining is what he has to say of the manner in which 
| this fruit came by its strange name among English- 
speaking people: 


I must not omit to mention the aguacate; a very 
delicate semi-vegetable fruit, sometimes purple and 
sometimes green. It is something of the shape of a 

ear, though not so much so in Mexico as I have seen 
it in the Cape Verdes and South America. It has 
one large round stone in the middle, and its contents 
are of a substance like butter, with a very delicate 
nutty flavor. In Portuguese, in which language I 


Abacate ; and this word not exactly suiting a mouth 
with a quid in it, and the shape of the fruit being 
familiar, our tars of the olden time jumbled the 
whole name into “alligator pear,’’ which the learned 
have adopted. 

“What would you call it, then?’ said a passen, raf 
on board who did not like to be disturbed out of wha 
he had called it for years. 

Now that is a very dangerous sort of side issue to 
fall into in any serious argument. 

“I would call it by its own proper name,” I replied. 

“But who’s to twist one’s mouth into it? Alligator 
pear will do as well as anything else.” 

“Well, then,” said another, “anything else again 
will do, and I'll call it ‘crocodile ae 

One of these names is, certainly, just as good as 
the other; but to the end of the world “alligator 
pear” will represent aguacate, or abacate. 


2 
aan 





“WORTH MAKES THE MAN.” 


Some of the thoughts we would conceal are be- 
trayed by chance words and phrases. We talk of a 
man’s being “‘worth”’ so much a year, showing thereby 
that we estimate men not by what they are, but by 
what they have. The author of ‘Manners Mekyth 
the Man” illustrates this propensity of human nature 


Dressed as a poor man, the prince went to a feast. 
He was pushed here and there, could not get to the 
table, and had soon to withdraw. 

On going home, he dressed himself in his best, 
placed jewelled slippers on his feet, and put on a 
cloth-of-gold cloak. Then he returned to the feast, 
where he met with a very different reception. The 
guests made room, and the host, rushing up, cried, 
“Welcome, my lord! What will your lordship please 
to eat?’ 

The prince’s answer was very expressive. Stretch- 
out his foot, so that his slippers sparkled and glittered, 
he took his golden robe in his hand, and said, with 
bitter irony,— 

“Welcome, my lord-coat! Welcome, most excel- 
lent robe! What will your lordship please to eat? 
For,” said he, turning to his surprised host, ‘I ought 
to ask my coat what it will eat, since the welcome 
was solely to it.” 


—_____+o»+—_- ——_ 
HOW HE KNEW HER. 


Madame de Montgolfier, who died in Paris in the 
last part of the reign of King Louis Philippe, passed 
her hundred and eleventh year. It was her habit to 
take a walk alone every morning in the Garden of 
the Luxembourg. One morning, while sitting on a 
bench there, she became conscious of a peculiar sen- 
sation in her head, and a loss of ideas. She rose to 
go home, but found that she had forgotten not only 
where she lived, but her name as well. She called to 
a gentleman who was passing,— 





**Will you please conduct me home, sir?” 

The passer offered her his arm. 

““Where do you live, madame?” he asked. 

“T cannot remember the street nor the number,” 
said she; “and what is worse, I cannot remember 
what my name is. But perhaps you may understand 
better why I should be in this plight, sir, if I tell you 
that I am one hundred and eleven years o' 

“One hundred and eleven years old!” he exclaimed. 

“Then you must be Madame de Montgolfier, who 
lives at No. 17 rue d’ Enfer.” 
“Exactly, sir; I am she!” the old woman ex- 
claimed, in delight. She had found out who she was. 
She was conducted to her home, and died peace- 
fully within two days. 


+or— 
TRY SMOKING. 


The medical profession is progressive. The follow- 
ing anecdote contains a suggestion which may inter- 
est some practitioner. 
North of England. Even if not of value to the fac. | 
ulty, the ridiculousness of the good woman’s blunder 
may be helpful in a case of low spirits. 

He was laid up with gout. The doctor had tried all 
sorts of medicines, but nothing seemed to profit him. 
At last the medical man said, “Try smoking. I dare 
say smoking would do you a ‘deal of good.”’ 

“Ah,” said the invalid’s wife, “it’s eats it might. 
But thou seest, doctor, chimbleys is made so narrow 
nowadays that one cannot hang un up i’ t’ reek 
[emoke}, as one did wi’ one’s bacon i’ bygone days.”” 


a 
CONFUSION OF THOUGHT. 


Odd mistakes are sometimes made and perpetuated 
in public documents, when the attention is directed 


Among the regulations of the West Boston Bridge 


which was written, accepted, and now stands thus: 
“And the said proprietors shall meet annually on 
the first Tuesday of June, providing the same does not 
fall on Sunday.” 
Persons living at a distance must not suppose that 
Tuesdays fall on Sundays any oftener in Boston than 








followed on his own busi The 
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| this paper. Box 607, 


It is told in the dialect of the | 
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“Only a dollar” for Hood's Sarsaparilla may bring | | FI UIPOISE =f For Ladies, Misses, and Children, 
| you health, worth thousands of dollars. The best waist ever made, For 


(Ade. 


saccnsesansiiiihiabmeemente 

Save the Pieces! “10c. Royal” glues ’em. Glass 
Furniture, Toys. Druggists, 0c. Post-paid, 30c. Agents 
wanted. Royal Glue Co., Washington, D.C. (Adv. 


canenhiaianaiiinetarin 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 
Coca increases the power of the mind, enabling those 
who use it properly to readily perform great mental 
tasks which otherwise would result in great exhaustion. 


osiacsaielaalaanichaste 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
| has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Adv, 








Con? STAMPS. 24-pp. book, l0c. Egg List, 2c. 
F. GREANY, 827 Brannan St., San F ranciseoc al. 


n° the Garden Wall & 99 Songs, Words, & Music, 
L. HATHAWAY, 329 Wash. St.. Boston, Mass. 








| RUGS: Turkish Patterns. Catalogue Free. E. 8. 


FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


CLIPSE Pillow Sham-Holder. Send lec. for 
Samples and Agents Price List. Agents wanted in 
every state. L. H. DICKEY, l3Shirley St., Roxbury, Mass. 
AMPLE Set “Arion” Strings, Violin or Banjo, 20c.; 
quitar, 40c. Catalogue of strings and all kinds of music 
goods, with 160 illus 160 illus., free. OPERA STRING Co., L odi, O. 


JOURNAL, Chicago, Illinois. 


B EE: 1 a year. Sample copy free. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 2000 
Recipe Book, Sells at sight. You double your money. 
Address Dr.Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

OLD COIN Wanted. Cash paid. Collectors supplied. 
Coin Manual, list of all wanted, and 20 pp 


valuable information, lsc. W. C. Waters, W. Winsted, ce: 
$ TO $5 A DAY. 




















Weekly—Sixteen Pages. 











“Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse's feet. Write BREW- 
STER SAFETY REIN-HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich. 


STAMPS AT 35 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 


Agents Wanted to sell from my Approval Sheets. Re- 
ference required. M. E. is iles, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


TE M. GLOVER. ‘dealer in Stamps for collections. 
y Stamps to select from, sent on ap- 

plication. Send for price list of che rp sets. Mention 

Montclair, N. J. 








If you would escape the Cold Northern 


HEALTH Wintersand learn all show the Climates 
SOUTH of the South send 50e. for the Southern 
Journal of Health for 6mos.on trial. af. 
CLIMATE: HEALTH PUBLISHING CO.,/ shevill le, N.C. 
BILIOUSINE A two-cent stamp sent to SNOW 
& EARLE, Providence, R. 1., will 
obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, ee yspepsia, Constipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stom: ach. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS 29 .A%%,si% ag he 
GIVEN AWAY! 


for our book of Sam- 

OMMY’S FIRST SPEAKER contains 250 
pieces, all suitable for little Boys and Girls from 5 to 

= years old; best book of its kind published; every piece 


em. A beautiful book; board covers, cloth back ; only 
Ask your Bookseller, or send stamps to the Pub- 
lisher, W. H. H. Ww. 


- HARRISON, JR. 257 State St., Chicago, Ll. 
A DA in your own 

D410d0 town seiling 

=. Nickel Tidy 

der, Every fam- 


ily buys them. “Sample and Axe and peek = list by mail 
16c. in 2e, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box: Adl, Sandusky Ow 


N CYCL 

=O: AMERICAN Tie LES *oy> 2 eo 

Mest’ EX XTEN SAN Sinesa Pritt Nuracture 2 
D STAMP FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE. 


Sen 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CHIcaGco. ius. 


A year is ‘be ing 
1, earned by compe- 
tent, thrifty men 
having a team, colttag ees Mlssour Steam Washer. CF L- 


EBRATED EVERYWHERE. Sample on TRIAL. 
Particulars free. J. WORTH Box 5006, St. Louis, Mo. 






























A New Year's Offer. 


Machine than the one we here offer. 
It contains all the latest improve- 
ments, and has a full Set of Nickel- 
Plated Attachments. 


| 





and nickel-plated fly-wheel. 


able offer. 


panion,” only $24.00. 


will be sent on application. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 





they do elsewhere. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


We know of no better Sewing 


It has a drop-leaf, four drawers, 
Can- | 
vassing agents sell this machine for 
$60.00. By bringing manufacturer ine new Electric Button? 
and consumer together we are able 
to make our subscribers this valu- by mail. 15¢. each; 6 for 
WE WARRANT EVERY PE 
MACHINE. Our price, including a , 
year’s subscription to *“‘The Com- 


P.S.—If you wish to know more about it, a circular 
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full particulars see lar 
ment in 1886 Premi 
address GEO, 


_ WAIST. Boston, Mass. 
WE WANT AGENTS to sell 


best Window Sash Lock everinvented. An 
excellent Ventilator. Stops rattling. Ac- 
tive men or boys make big profits. Circu- 
lars and sample Lock by mail 10 cents. 
THE SAFETY LOCK CO., 106 CANAL ST., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Barney and Berry’s Keyless 
Solid Steel Runners, sizes 8 to 
Il’. in. $1.20 per pair, express 
or postag 1 gy Bb. & B, plates 


xe 
= screws Se, per pai Key s tc. each. Acme wrenches 
wy all postpaid. v . PERRY, Ne w London, Conn, 


AGE AND ROLLER .* 
SKAT 


ae 


advertise- 
nm List, or 
FROST & CO.,, 



























NGFIELD MAS 
SPRI his, MAS Ae 


BY MAIL, Custom Made, 1t Half 
Tailor’s Prices. Frow best Custom 

Tailor’s Woolens, Fit warranted, or 

when, hots led, Flega zine Sa 
les, re, é ¥ 


Cloth Tape ba a> 
Perfect System of Se MMe asurement, 


u 
10 that call for all for samples, M & Pant C o., WY itm: un, M: ASS. 


BIRDM MAN NA! The great secret of the 

® canary breeders of the 
Hartz Mountains in Germany. Bird Manna restores the 
song of cage birds. prevents their ailments, keeps them in 
rood condition. Li xiven when shedding feathers, it will 
n most cases carry the little musician through this criti- 
eal period without loss of song. Sent by mail on receipt 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d Street, Phila., Pa. 


DR. SWETT'S COUGH COMPOUND, 


Horehound, Boneset, Elm, Flax-Seed, Licorice, &c., 
makes one quart Syrup. No Narcotics. No poisons of 
any kind, but sz bake effectual in all Throat and vas 
Affections. 25c. a package. Sent by mail, prepese. } 

Botanie Depot, Boston, Mi uss. GEO.W.SWETT, P rop. 


E.R. Cibbs 
Breeder and 
~ Dealerin Fer- 

mo rets, ore 

= Pigs, Lop- 
= cared & Com- 
mon_ Rabbits. 


Send 2 one-cent tstamps for ee. Norwi walk, Ohio, 











| of locts. 



















And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Vie ws illustrae 
ting every ae ctfor PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, etc. 
G2 A profitable business fora man with small capital. Ale 

| so Lanterns for Home Amusement, 148 p. Catalogue free, 
MCALLISTER, (ptician, 49 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANO orORCAN 


et Nov vEN A to write to the 














welllcgan’ wae 2 oO, New Jersey. 
A PRINTING PRESS 

Is the best present fora boy. It neither 
cuts like a Knife, nor makes a noise like a 
gun,nor upsets like a bicycle, but edu- 
cates as well as amuses, and is a source of 
income instead of expense. Circular free. 

Specimen book of type, 5c. Amateur 
Printers’ Guide, lic. Address, JOSEPH 
WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


/'FAHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera and Field 
Glasses, Gold Spectacles for Grandma. 
Illustrated Price-Lists mailed FREE, 


W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., 
1016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
medicine 


GROUP REMEDY known that 


will cure Pombranos Croup. The proprictor of 
im medicine has used it in his private practice for the 
| past twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 
os roup it has never failed to cure. The remedy is 
ae less and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 

eleterious drugs. cnmple with directions sent 
on by mail. Pri ) cts, per box. Four dollars per 
dozen. C. A. BEL ‘DIN, M. -D. Jamaica, N.¥. 


BULA OSE 


plans 
and specifications for 25h ouses, 
all —— from 2 rooms up, Se nt 

ost-paid on receipt of 25 cents, 
by T.'S. OGILVIE & CQ., 
= 31 Rose Street, New York, 


33,000 YOUNG MEN 
EASTMAN COLLEGE 


an Uae soon on successful busine a es 

BRANSACTS B USINESS: “¥ > 
wd yA eee Tanner as the Merchant, 
Trader or Bankerin every day life. For full particu- 
_lars address Eastman Col eRe, Pokeepsie, New Y¥ ork. — 


OFA "CHESTNUT BELL 


A Great Novelty Joke 


The “RELIEF MEDAL” 
It relieves you from answer- 
ing Holiday Greetings. 
The Medal is silver plated,— ioe size of 

} a Half-Dollar, and - — —— 
Sent, postpaid, Orde r quickly. 


ECONOMY, MACHINE te NOVELTY ‘WORK: 
821 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 












The only 
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THE 


ELECTRIC BUTTON. 


The Chestnut Bell out- 
one. Press the button 
| gently, or the shock will 
be too great for you. Ask 
your friend if he has seen 











if not, hand it to him, and 
he will immediately want 
to give it a trial. Sample, 
i 81,25 p er dozen. 
K & 


ER, 
Nassau St., New York 





B ty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanlk 
ete, Durabiiit and Ch capness, Unequalled, 


| E BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 
UNSUSPECTED. 


Deep in th’ unconsious bosom of the Earth, 

Smoulder unseen the unsuspected fir 

That in the destined fullness of the Time 

Shall burst impediments, and with a crash 

Loosen the pent-up earthquakes, and o’erwhelm 

Fanes and cathedrals, palaces and towers; 

Or, more beneficent, shall on up 

The mse peek Sy an and imprisoned springs, 
ose healing waters shall refresh the ¢ 

With fair fe rtility of flower and fruits. 


So in the depths of penury and scorn, 

A child may come into thé teeming world, 

A ploughman’ 8 or a shepherd’s boy pere hance, 

Or beggar’s brat, abandoned in the mire 

Of wicked cities, starving and forlorn! 

Beneath its squalid rags that child may hide 

A heart to feel; beneath its unkempt locks 

A brain to,think. Forth from that heart and brain 
May flow the burning thoughts that stir mankind, 
And in his own or ina future age, 

May rouse the nations to re volt at w rong, 

And topple down the mightiest tyrannies. 














And so a child that plucks the wayside flowers, 
Or loiters in the unwelcome paths of school, 
One of ¢ illion born in mean estate 

May have a hidden fountain in his mind, 

That in a coming day may trickle forth 

With healing freshness on the arid soil 

Of the world’s apathy and ignorance, 

And be the parent of a noble art, 

That like the radiance of the noonday sun, 
Shall carry fruitful light where e’er it shines. 











Another without counsel, friend, or guide, 
May, in despite of rude perennial toil, 

And cold discouragement, rob Rest and Sleep 
Of precious hours; thrice precious to his heart, 
That give him time to muse on hidden things 
And seize the secrets of the universe. 











By toil and inspiration he succeeds, 

And nature’s laws, eternal as their God, 
Unknown before, disclose their mysteries 
And break upon the world as clear as mor n; 
To change the daily current of our lives, 

Or join long hostile nations in ee bonds 

Of contiguity in Time and Spa 

And fuller knowledge, teac hing fuller love, 


CHARLES MACKAY, 
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For the Companion, 
A TRUE HEART. 


There is something pathetic in the life of every 
man confined within prison walls, and this pathos 
grows more intense when all the free, outside 
world is glad with the joy that in the 
Christmas time. 

Remorse must weigh heavily on convicts at this 
time. Forgetfulness of all the past would be a 
blessed boon to many of them, but mensary is 
keenest then, and we do not know with what heart- 
aches they recall the time when they too were free 
and happy. 

The warden of a State prison tells the following 
pathetic incident of a life convict : 

“T was passing out of the prison-yard one bit- 
terly cold Christmas morning. 

“Just outside the gate, and crouching close to 
the high stone wall, I saw a thinly-clad little girl 
of about twelve years, her face and hands blue 
with cold. She put out one of her thin hands to 
detain me as I passed. 

“If you please, sir,’ she said, and stopped, 
fingering nervously at the fringe of her old shawl 
and glancing timidly down. 

***What is it?’ I asked. 

“*Well, if you please, sir, I'd like to know if I 
can go inside, and see my—my father? He's in 
there, and I’ve brung him something for Christ- 
mas. It aint much, 
mind any if he had it. 
H—~y.’ 

“T recognized the name as that of a life convict, 
a man notoriously bad. I went back into the 
prison grounds, the child following me eagerly. 

“Going to my office, I sent for the convict. He 
came, sullen and dejected; in his face was the 
look of utter hopelessness the faces of prisoners 
for life so often wear. 

“The child sprang forward to meet him, the hot 
tears streaming over her white face. 

“He stepped back, sullen and seemingly angry. 
No word of welcome came from his lips for the 
ragged, trembling little creature who stood crying 
before him with something clasped close in her 
hand. 


comes 


and I didn’t s’pose you'd 


His name is Mister John 


***T__I—-came to—say ‘Merry Christmas,” 
father,’ she faltered. ‘I—I—thought maybe 
you'd be glad to see me. Aint you any glad, 


father ?’ 

“Christmas! Christ! What would that man 
not have given for freedom of body and soul! 

“The convict’s head drooped. The hard look 
was going out of his face, his eyes were moisten- 
ing. 
fully,— 

*¢And I—I—brung you something, father. It 
was all I could think of, and all [ could get. I 
live to the poor-house now.’ 

“Her trembling fingers began unwrapping the 
bit of soft white paper in her hand, and she held 
out a short, shining curl of yellow hair carefully 
tied with a bit of old ribbon. 

“*T wouldn't give this to anybody on earth but 
you, father. You used to really and truly 
little Johnnie; mother said you did; 

“The man fell to his ‘knees with 
clasped over his face. 

“1 did love him,’ he said, 
him still; bad as I am, 

***T knew it,’ 


love 
and so’ 
both hands 
hoarsely. ‘T love 
T love him still.’ 

said the child, 


going closer, ‘and 


| ment receives a return of three hundred and seventeen | 


| navigator, St. 


| twenty years, and does not expire until 1890. 
| company 
}and one-half cents 


I knowed you’d like this, now that Johnnie’s 
dead.’ 

‘Dead!’ cried the man, rocking to and fro, 
still on his knees with his hands over his face. 
‘My little boy!’ 

** *YVes,’ said the child, ‘he died in the poor- 
house only last week, and there’s no one left but 
me, now; but I aint goin’ to forgit you, father. 
I’m going to stick right by you, spite of what 
folks say, and some day maybe I can get you out 
of here; I'm going to try. I don’t never forgit 
that you are my father, and so’— 


“He put out one arm, drew the child towards | 


him and kissed her again and again. 
left the room, and they 
half an hour. 
through her tears. 


were alone together for 


‘* ‘Mind,’ she said, before closing the door, ‘I’ll | 


never forgit you, father, never.’ ” 
It was the voice of a true heart. 
give it the benediction of his peace! 


May Christ 


re 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 

Considered merely as a business investment, the pur- 
chase of Alaska was a wise proceeding on the part of 
Secretary Seward. The Territory cost us altogether, 
counting all charges, the sum of seven million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and on this amount the Govern- 


thousand five hundred dollars, equivalent to a fraction 
over four per cent. on the total money originally ex- 
pended. When the purchase of “Russian America,” 
us Alaska was then called, was urged in 1867, consid- 
erable stress was laid upon the fact that the country 


was particularly valuable for its fish, minerals, and | 


timber. But the importance of two little islands be- 


longing to Alaska, and situated in Behring’s Sea, was 
entirely overlooked, when, in fact, it is from these 
two islands that the revenue is received which pays 
the interest noted above. The islands are named St. 
Paul and St. George, and are mere points of rock 
rising only a few feet above the level of the sea, and 
hidden a great part of the time behind heavy layers 
of fog. 


Ever since they were first discovered by a Russian 
Paul and St. George have been favorite 
resorts for the fur seal, whose skins make the seal- 
skin sucques we sce worn on the streets; and to-day 
Government leases the islands to a corporation known 
as the Alaska Commercial Company for a yearly rental 
of fifty-tive thousand dollars. The lease was bn 
The 
is also taxed two dollars and sixty-two 
for each seal taken during the 
season, and as one hundred thousand seals are killed 
each year, the Government receives two hundred and 
sixty-two thousand five hundred dollars, in addition 
to the fifty-five thousand dollars for rent, the total 
sum returning the more than fair interest on the 
seven million tive hundred thousand dollars. 

The killing of seals is a cruelty. The work of 
slaughtering the animals is done by native Indians, 





who live on the islands. The men go down to the 
rookeries when the killing season begins, station | 


themselves along the shore between the seals and the 
water, and at a given signal, spring to their feet and 
make as much noise as possible. 

The frightened victims, who are quietly sleeping on 
the sands, hear the unusual noise, and in their fright 
stampede as fast as they can up the beach. A seal 
never makes for the water if anything frightens him, 
but ag ms s inland. 

Indians know this, and so keep up the shout- 
ing, "while the animals move farther and farther in- 
land, until they cover the killing-ground—a level 
space some half-mile from the sea. Now the men 
rush into the midst of the herd, and singling out 
certain of the seals, knock them over the head with 
stout clubs. After being made insensible, the seals 


are stabbed and their skins taken quickly off the still | 


warm bodies. 


The work is 


systematically divided. One man 
knocks the animals over, hundreds ina day, another 
stabs them, and others take off the skins. There are 


the 
company 


some three hundred natives employed, and under 
terms of the lease of the islands to the 
these are provided by their 

houses, buil 

tor, a schoolhouse and teacher, a certain amount of 
food, and other minor comforts. 

The seal is not, strictly speaking, a water animal. 
He is born on the land, and has to be taught to swim 
as much asachild. It seems as though he must go 
to some landing-place all winter, but so far that re- 
sort has never been discovered. If some fortunate 


| individual were to tind the hiding-place, his fortune 


would be made at once. But at present we, as a 
people, own the only seal islands in the world, and 
are very glad that the retreat of the animals has not 
been discovered. E. R. 


+o - - 
STRONG AND WEAK. 


Scores of great men know not where their strength 
or their weakness lies. Cooper, the novelist, was an 
example of this ignorance. He could depict nature 
and the wild life of her children so that men, women 
and children gazed on the pictures he drew, until 
they knew them by heart. He created characters, 
such as Leatherstocking, Long Tom Coffin, and 
Uncas, which are the noblest creations of American 
fiction. Thackeray called Leatherstocking one of 
“the great prize-men” of fiction. The elder Dumas 
pronounced the character one of the most interesting 
in all the realm of fiction. 

By some perversity of temperament, a blot on the 


| brain, perhaps, the novelist thought himself titted to 


His little girl went on, tremblingly and tear- | 
| by rubbing down their shins with brickbats, 


|of an early adventure 


teach his countrymen morals, politics, and religion. 
He put his notions into his stories, and when his 
readers remonstrated against the affliction, he in- 
sisted that they knew not what was good for them. 


“I think you lose your hold on the American public 
as you 
do,” wrote Greenough, the sculptor, to the novelist. 
But Cooper would heed neither the expostulations of 
friends, nor the criticisms of the press. The howls 
and squirming of the patient were proof to him that 
his ‘“‘shins” required the irritation of brickbats. He 
continued the rubbing 

At the public meeting held in New York to honor 
the novelist’s memory, the poet Bryant told the story 
of Cooper’s, as an illustration 
of this mental peculiarity. While c ooper was in the 
navy, he was travelling in the wilderness bordering 
upon Ontario. The party came upon an inn, whose | 
landlord met them with a sorrowful countenance. 
He had nothing, he assured them, in his house which 
was fit to eat. 

When asked what he had that was not fit to eat, he 
replied that he could furnish them with venison, 
= asant, wild duck, and fresh trout. 

l'o the astonished travellers’ question of what bet- 


ter he supposed they could wish, the landlord replied | 
thought they might have wanted some salt 


that he t 


| pork. 


I silently | 


Then the child came out, smiling | 


employers with warm | 
t of heavy logs, sixty tons of coal, a doc- | 


| Mr. Bryant’s application of the story to Cooper 
timself is an acute and striking criticism of the nov- 
elist’s eccentricity. He could fascinate his readers, 
but he would brenk the spell by offering them the 
| “salt pork’? of commonplace moralizing on their 
manners and politics. He is a wise man who abides 
within his limitations. 


—~—___——_ 
For the Companion. 


SKATING SONG. 


h, come on the ice with me to-night! 

°Tis smooth as a polished crystal sheet. 

1e moon is at full, and by its light 

We dance to the ring of: — feet; 
And we laugh—ha! 

| And we shout—ho! ho 

While swift as a swallow’s flight we go. 


Oh, not in the close and crowded ge 
With hundreds of staring eyes 
And jostied and tripped, with click and clink, 
But out on the river, broad and free: 
| nd we laugh—ha! ha! 
And we shout—ho! ho! 
While swift as a swallow’s flight we go. 


Then on with your blades of polished steel, 
As keen as the mower’s whetted — the, 
And firm as the sole from toe to hee 
They ring o’er the ice with music blithe: 
o— we laugh—ha! ! 
And we shout—ho! ho 
| While swift as aswallow’s flight we go. 
| Around and around, or right or left, 
In sweeping and graceful curves we play, 
Or straight as the line by arrow cleft 
We speed on our course for miles away: 
And we laugh—ha! ha 
| _ And we shout—ho! ho! 
} While swift as a swallow’s flight we go. 


And oh, for the glow on brow and cheek, 
The tingle and thrill of fresh, keen air; 
| It brings us the vigor and health we seek, 
And a st of pleasure, free from care: 

And we laugh — aa 
And we shout— 
| While swift as mee od 's S flight we go. 


Atlanta, Ga. D. W. BROWNELL. 
ee 


WORSE THAN A DOG. 








A stout, masculine-looking woman, with a defiant 
air and a sharp nose, applied to see the landlord of a 
house, in Vienna, and stated that she desired to rent 
two rooms which he had advertised. ‘“‘What rent do 
you ask?” she inquired after examining the rooms. 
“Fifty guldens a month. I want to knowif you have 
any children to drive the other tenants out of the 
house?” 


“TI have no children.” 

“Do you keep a piano?” 

“I’ve no piano to keep; but I suppose I could rent 
one if you insist upon it.’ 

“Do you keep a dog, or one of those 
green parrots that drives people crazy 2’ 
“I have no use for dogs or parrots.” 
“ ‘No? You can have the rooms. 
nan ” 

“Cornelia Verardi.’ 

She moved her imate into the rooms next day, 
when she was accompanied by what appeared to be 
an immense yellow dog. The landlord did not make 
this discovery until after his new tenant had been on 
the a 8 several days. 

thought you said you had no dog?” said he, 
pointing to the animal which was curled up in the 
corner. 

“That isn’t a dog,” re plied the tenant, laconically. 

“Well its big for a cat,” replied the landlord. 

The new tenant had an old woman for a servant 
who brought her meals, and attended to her other 
wants. One night she was suddenly taken very ill, 
and the old woman servant rushed out of the house 
to tind a doctor. 

When the medical man arrived he found his patient 
in an unconscious condition. He hastily wrote out a 
— ription, and giving it to the servant told her to 
ose no time in getting it put up while he remained 
with the patient. 
| During the absence of the servant he felt the fair 
patient’s pulse, and was making efforts to arouse her 
from her deadly stupor, when he heard a most horri- 
ble growling and gnashing of teeth right behind him. 

Looking around, he saw a huge beast with shining 
eyes, that seemed about to climb all over him, or per- 
haps swallow him alive. 

The doctor’s blood curdled in his veins, and his hair 
stood . straight with fright. He was paralyzed with 
| terror, but not entirely so, for he managed to get into 
| a distant corner of the room behind the sofa witha 
velocity that was almost magical. 

As soon as the beast saw that the doctor was no 
longer near his mistress, he became quiet, but kept 
| his eyes on the doctor with such a peculiar expression 
that the learned man was riveted to the spot. 

While the doctor stood trembling the old woman 
| returned with the medicine. As soon as she saw the 
brute, she exclaimed,— 

“Oh! dot lion come dot room oud ven I forget 
already I lock dot door,’ and seizing the animal by 
his tail, she actually dragged him backward out of the 
room, and locked the door. 

“Lion?” asked the doctor, as a chill ran up his 
spine, and the cold perspiration boiled out of him; 
“lion? Do you keep lions for pets instead of dogs?” 

“Only von. Dot oder von has gone on mit the cir- 
cus,’ ” replied the old woman, who went on to explain 
that her mistress was a lion tamer; and the lion was 
only half-grown, and he was not very dangerous, 
unless he was angered. 

The doctor vanished at once. 

As soon as the landlord and the tenants found out 
that there was a lion in the house, they moved out as 
if the house was on fire in several places, and tele- 

yhoned for troops. Miss Cornelia and her pet, she 
laving recovered, moved the next day, and now when 
the landlord catechizes a would-be tenant he includes 
lions, tigers and boa constrictors in the list. 


+o, 
UNHAPPY. 


People who complain from a mere habit of com- 
| plaining are a source of discomfort to their friends, 
and afford no little amusement to others. Invalidism 
demands the tenderest sympathy. In such cases, 
“Put yourself in his place’ should be constantly in 
mind. But peevishness is a habit, and it is a fact 
that the greatest sufferers are the most uncomplain- 
ing. 


screeching 


What is your 
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Aunt Nabby Powers was one of those afflicted and 
afflictive women who, while exhibiting wonderful 
activity when carrving out her own plans, yet “never 
see a W ell day,” but who are just able to be “up and 
around.’ There were no fair and happy days for her. 
They were all sombre with the touch of evils past, 
present, or to come. Pessimistic to the last degree, 
she saw no brightness or beauty in anything. Her 
usual aspect was one of deep dejection, and her voice 

| was lugubrious in the extreme. 
| When asked how she felt, her invariable reply 
was,— 

“Porely, porely; jest so ’s to be up and around. P 

| ‘What seems to be the matter to-day? 

“Oh la me, [ don’t know. They don’t nobody 
know. I reckon I’ve got to be a mizzable, suff’rin’ 
woman all the days of my life.” 

“It’s a lovely day, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, purty enough ; but it’s going to storm. 
it in my bones. La me! 

That “La me!” was always uttered in comical 
solemnity. It was drawled mournfully out and ended 
with a sigh that was almost a moan. 


T feel | 





Aunt Nabby had one of the finest gardens in the 
county. Nature had gifted it most lavishly. But 
when asked how her garden was doing she “always 
said,— 

“Bad enough, bad enough; fust too dry and then 
too wet. I aint expectin’ to get the seeds back I put 
into it.” 

‘Your fruit-trees are hanging full; 
splendid fruit- harvest this year.’ 

“La me! mebbe so, mebbe so. It’s a long time till 
harvest. I’m daily expectin’ half the fruit to drop 
off. It’s a world of dreadful disapp’intments. La 
me! la me!” 

“Well, Aunt Nabby, I don’t think any one in this 
neighborhood will have such a grain-harvest as you.’ 

“T aint buildin’ no hopes on gettin’ more’n my 
bread-stuff out of all I’ve got in. I’m callatin’ on 
buyin’ feed ’fore spring. We can’t expect anything 
to happen as we think it will in this world; la me!” 

“Well, changing the subject, Aunt Nabby, how did 

ou enjoy the new minister’s sermon last Sabbath? 
Beary one was so delighted with it!” 

“Well, I do’no, I do’no. I’m feered it’s only a 
case of a new broom sweeping clean for the fust time. 
I don’t think he’ll wear. I aint expectin’ him to; 
la me! 

“Well, didn’t you enjoy the festival . the village 
the other night? ? Everybody seemed so happy. 

“7 wa’n’t happy, not I. —_ 4 aint fur me with 
all my trials and afflictions. The best of ev’rything 
was eat up ’fore we got to the table. There was a 
draught on my back the hull time. The coffee was 
cold, and I lost my hankercher. I do’no as I ever put 
in a more mizzable evenin’. But then I was as happy 
as I reckoned I'd be.” 

“I’m sorry you didn’t enjoy yourself.” 

“La me! you needn’t be. Enjoyment here below 
aint for me. I’m one o’ them that’s of few days and 
full o’ trouble, as the Good Book says. It’s a world 
S tribbylation for the best of us, anyhow. La me! 
ame!” 


you will have a 





—_——~~<@>— 
“PETER PARLEY.” 


Fifty years ago the most popular books for children 
were those entitled “Peter Parley’s Tales.” The 
frontispiece was a picture representing ‘“‘Peter Par- 
ley” as a long-haired, venerable old man, with a ban- 
daged foot extended on a chair, and a crutch at his 
side, saying to a group of eager children, ‘“‘Take care, 
don’t touch my gouty toe! If you do, I’ll not tell 
you another story.” 


The author of these popular stories was Mr. 8S. G. 
Goodrich, whose series of Peter Parley’s juvenile 
books included more than one hundred volumes of 
histories, travels, geographies, stories, and works 
illustrating the arts and sciences. But the youthful 
readers knew nothing of Mr. Goodrich; all of them 
believed that the frontispiece was a portrait of the 
auuthor, and that his name was Peter Parley. 

Once, while Mr. Goodrich was visiting Savannah, a 
gentleman brought his two grandchildren to see Peter 
*arley. One, a little girl, rushed up to the author 
and gave him a ringing kiss. 

Kut the other, a boy, stood apart, and looked Mr. 
Goodrich over from top to toe. Then walking around 
him, he sat down, without saying a word, and_resisted 
all attempts to draw him into conversation. After 
the gentleman and the children had left the room, 
and were walking home, the boy exclaimed,— 

“Grandfather, I wouldn’t have anything to do with 
that man; he aint Peter Parley. Don’t you see that 
he hasn’t got his foot bound up, and don’t walk with 
a crutch?” 

The impression of the little boy was shared by 
thousands of persons, some of whom can yet recull 
the sigh that announced the departure of this pleasant 
illusion of childhood. 

There are old men living to whom Peter Parley 
always has been, and always will be, a gouty, venera- 
ble gentleman, who walked with a crutch. They 
know it is one of the illusions of their childhood, but 
it is too sacred to be allowed to join those w hose de- 
varture has often caused them to sigh, with Thomas 
1ood,— 

“I remember, I remember, 
The fir-trees dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 








——-§t@p— 


THE WORK OF MATURE LIFE. 

Dr. Haden, the Englishman, who lately received so 
cordial a welcome from all lovers of true art in this 
country, is by profession a physician, and only began 
to work at etching when he was fifty years of age. 
He is now probably the foremost etcher in the world. 


Instances are not rare of men who have success- 
fully taken up a new study or profession when past 
the middle turn-stile of life’s journey. 

Cato learned Greek when he was eighty; Dr. John- 
son at seventy studied Dutch; Chaucer began to write 
the “Canterbury Tales’ after he had passed his fifty- 
fourth year. The elder Disraeli in his seventieth 
year undertook to compile the history of Enghsh 
literature, which only a sudden paralysis of the optic 
nerve compelled him to abandon. One of the first of 
American authors, who is now in his seventy-first 
year, began, ten years ago,to learn the use of tools 
and lathes, and has become an expert in making lit- 
tle gifts for his friends. 

It is not at all certain that in these instances the 
intellect was more virile than it is in other old men, 
but it was wisely turned into a new direction as soon 
as it began to show signs of exhaustion. The minds 
of Americans who live by brain-work usually flag 
shortly after middle age, because they have been 
urged at fever-heat in one direction. A new study 
or employment has a sudden relaxing, curative influ- 
ence, just as a voyage to Europe at that age, with the 
complete change of scene, occupation, and thoughts, 
often renews life. To this late gleaning, or after- 
math in age, we owe the choicest poems of Chaucer 
and Dryden, the history of Rollin, and all of Frank- 
lin’s scientific discoveries. 

Michael Angelo, it is said, used at eighty-five a de- 
vice representing an old man pushing himself for- 
ward in a go-cart, with the motto, “Ancora imparo!”’ 
(Yet lam learning! ) 





————~+or—___—_———_ 
THE FUEL SUPPLY. 


Some children have wonderful imaginations and 
very picturesque fancies. 


“I read in the paper to-day,” said smart little 
Johnny Green to his teacher during the progress of 
the geology lesson, ‘that what appears to be a great 
area of pure carbon has been discovered.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said the teacher. ‘That is very in- 
teresting. I like to see that my boys are observant, 
and read the newspapers. But it is rare indeed to 
find deposits of pure carbon. Was the — 
made in Pennsylvania?” 

“Farther away than that, sir. Far, far away.’ 

“In Oregon, or Washington Territory, eed id 

“Further still, sir. It makes one’s mind soar.” 

“Ah! Then it must be in the Russian petroleum 
| fields, on the Caspian Sea?”’ 

aa further than that, sir.” 

Where is it, Green?” 
| “On the planet Neptune, sir.” 

“Ah, indeed! Well, Green, you may go down stairs 
and bring up ten hods of coal for the coal-box. With 
so important a discovery as that which you have just 
announced, it is = that the supply of fuel isn’t 
going to give out for some time to come. Go at once, 

i sir!’ 
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10. Decorated Vase. 


14. Pen-Wiper. 


10. Any old vase, odd shaped bottle or 
bowl! will do nicely. The illustration is 
made of a glass powder box left from an 
old broken toilet set. First cover the 
vase with thick paint, making a rough, 


14. Cut four pieces from old kid gloves, like the 
outline of diagram, stitch one with silk on the 





HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Here are a few hints to the children on home- 
made Christmas gifts, all being inexpensive and 
easily constructed. 


5. Sachet. 


5. Open out an envelope, and cover it with white | 
| or cream-colored silk, refold carefully, joining the 
| edges with stiff mucilage, using as little as possi- 
ble. In place of a letter enclose a layer of cotton 
sprinkled with sachet-powder, fasten the envelope 
with sealing-wax as in an ordinary letter. Ad- 

' dress it with lead pencil to the one for whom it 
is intended. Stamp it “Christmas, Dec. 25th.” 
Then go over the pencil-marks with a fine pen and 
ink, place a stamp that has been used, from off 
an old letter, in the corncr. 


6. Paint-Brush-Holder. 


6. Is made of a pasteboard roll, such as is 
used for sending engravings through the mail 
| (to be found at any stationery store). A 
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1. Cut out two circular pieces of chamois-skin 
about the size of a silver half-dollar, bind the 
edges with narrow ribbon, and fasten the two 
pieces together with a bow of the same. On one 
side print the little verse with a lead pencil, then | 
go over it with pen and ink, or it may be outlined | 
in silk matching the ribbon in color. piece of round pasteboard is cut to fit in one end, | 
at the other end a piece of brown silk is glued 
around the roll, this is drawn together by draw- 
strings of narrow ribbon to match the silk, the roll 
| is then covered with the silk, and overhanded to 
the piece glued on the end. A second piece of | 
|yound card-board, made a trifle larger than the | 
first, so as to fit outside, is covered with the brown | 
silk and glued on the end, then overhanded to the | 
silk covering the roll. Ribbons matching in color 
are tied around with a loop to form the handle, 
and securely fastened in place by using tiny 

tacks, which are hidden by the ribbon bows. 


Widen cahéx 








7. A Pen-Wiper. 


7. A bright little 
fancy for a pen-wiper 
is this: Make a few 
thin flannel leaves, 
book-shaped, and put 
them in covers of birch 
bark or morocco, just 
like a little book. Then 
have such an inscrip- 
tion as this stamped 
on the outside, or print it yourself. 
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2. Key and Button-Hook Rack. 


2. Is a key-rack. Gild a wooden ball (croquet 
ball will do), insert brass hooks at regular inter- | 
vals, and suspend by a bright ribbon and bow, 
tacked with small tacks on the top of the ball. 


f 3. Sand-Bag. 


! 


oxpumam 


8. Paper-Weight. 
8. Gild six large-sized nails, and tie them se- 
curely together with a bright ribbon. 


3. Get a quantity of clean white sand perfectly | 
dry; in cities you can get it at the bird-stores 
Make a strong bag of ticking a foot square, and 
fill with the sand. Make a pretty woollen cover 
to button outside. On a cold winter night put the 
bag in a pan and warm it in the oven. Then slip 
it into the woollen cover, and it will be ready to 
put into the foot of the bed, to keep grandma’s 
feet warm. 








| 
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4. Pocket Pincushion. 

4. Cut two round pieces of card-board. Cover | 

one with yellow satin and the other with white | 
silk on which has first been outlined in black silk 
the face of a watch with surrounding rim filled in 





9. A Book-Mark. 


with yellow. On the back or yellow side of the 
watch an initial may be worked or outlined. 
Over-hand the pieces together, with a layer of cot- 
ton and sachet-powder between. At the top of 
the watch insert a loop of narrow yellow ribbon 
formed by passing the ribbon through a small 


book-leaf like a cap. After bronzing it, outlin 














9. Cut four inches in length and one and a half | 
in breadth lengthwise from the corner of a full- 
sized linen-lined envelope (to be found at any sta- 
tionery store) so that the piece will fit over the 


the lettering with a lead pencil, then go carefully 





brass ring, and sewing the ends together. Around 
the edge place pins of assorted sizes. 











over it with pen and ink, or bronze and verse may 
be omitted, and the book-mark simply painted 
from a pretty design in water-colors. 











uneven surface, fasten a small spray of artificial 
flowers securely to the vase while the paint is 
soft by imbedding here and there in the paint 
different parts of the spray. When the paint is sewing machine according to the dotted lines. 
perfectly dry, gild the vase all over inside and Cut two slits at the wrist through all the pieces, 
outside, not forgetting the flowers and leaves. 
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| 
and join them together by a narrow ribbon passed 
| through the openings, and tied in a pretty bow. 


15. Etagere. 


15. Take the lids of three salt boxes and three 
|slender round sticks each fourteen inches long 
; (slender handles of fans will do). With tiny 
| tacks or screws fasten the lids at equal distances 


11, Mending-Pocket. 


11. If you can get a peach-basket, cover it inside 
and out with pink or blue cambric, trimmed with | 
a ruching of the same, and it will be a handsome 
mending-basket to give to a friend. 





12. Basket for Fancy-Work. 


12. Pour boiling water on an old straw hat, this 
will render it perfectly pliable, bend it in any de- 

| sired form, tie it in shape and let it dry, then sew 
| around the top silk or satin, and draw it up with 











on the sticks, ebonize or paint the étagére black, 
and tie at the top on one of the sticks a pretty rib- 
bon bow. 

16. Pocket Pincushion, 


| 16. May be made by cutting two pieces of card- 
| board from the pattern below, covering them with 


| 

narrow ribbons, line the basket with silesia, match- | 
ing in color the satin, decorate with pine-cones, and | 

| bronze both basket and cones. If preferred, a large | 
| bow of ribbon may take the place of the cones. | 


| 


silk, aud joining them together with a layer of 
cotton between, sprinkled with sachet powder. 








Then outlining the head, fins and tail of the fish 
with a lead pencil, afterwards painting fine brown 
| lines over the printed ones. 





17. Knife-Box. 
17. For a knife-box, or case for silver, take two 


13. Miss Piper. 
13. Get a common clay pipe. Stand it ina large long, shallow cigar-boxes, and fasten them to- 


spool. Cut a circle of bright tissue paper for a gether side by side with headless brads, 
dress, pass the pipe through a small hole in the Line them neatly with colored flannel, smoothly 
centre, and secure it to the neck of the pipe by a | fastened on with stiff flour-paste. 

drop of mucilage; a smaller circle for a cape, and A handle to the box may be made either of a 
a strip of the tissue for a scarf round the neck. | part of the top rounded off, or of a cord, match- 
Cover the bowl with tissue, and finish the edge | ing the lining in color, passed through holes bored 
round the face with a ruffle or fringe. in the partition between the two compartments. 
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For the Companion. 
WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES. 


The medical journals for the last ten years have 
given accounts of wonderful discoveries in surgical 
science and of their application in practice,—the filling 
up of large, deep wounds with sponge, and the organ- 
ization and assimilation of the latter; skin-grafting, 
bone-grafting, and the successful adjustment and re- 
growth of two other wonderful 
discoveries have been reported. One is the organiza- 
animal tissues ; 
organizing of blood-clots, 


fingers. Recently 


tion of rubber within the the other, the | 
formation into new 
tissue, and the application of them to the surer and 
better healing of surgical wounds. 

As to the first, it appears that Prof. Vanlair, of 
France, had, in a certain cause, inserted a drainage- 
tube, of ordinary gray vulcanized rubber, one and 
one-fourth inches in length and one-fifth in diameter, 
and that this, at the end of seven mouths, seemed to | 
have undergone partial absorption. 

But on examining it with a microscope, it was found 
that the substance of the rubber had become truly 
organized; that the lower end of the tube had become 
fully assimilated to the surrounding tissue, and had 
wholly lost its original form; that the part of the tube | 
next above this had lost its original shapeless appear- | 


their 





ance and had acquired a complex structure, showing | 
fine connecting tissue fibres, with cells of various | 
forms between them, and very numerous capillary | 
blood. vessels. | 
Says the Medical Record: “That india-rubber can 
thus become organized is the more remarkable when 
we consider that it is a pure vegetable exudation, 
devoid of all structure, and seemingly more calculated | 
to act as a foreign body and to prevent the union of | 
wounded surfaces than to undergo organization and | 
to become thus an integral part of the 
sues.” 


animal tis- 


The other discovery was by Schede, a German ex. 
pert. The Boston Medical and Surgical 
says: “His reported results are 


Journal | 
almost marvelious; | 
the blood fills the wound-cavity completely, clots and | 
is gradually replaced by permanent tissue formation. | 
By this method resection (amputation) of large joints 
has healed by primary union, and large portions of 
the articular ends of bone have been removed without 
impairment of their articular function. Two hun- | 
dred and forty-one operations are recorded by Schede, | 
nearly all of which have healed under one dressing 
by primary union.” 

These operations included the amputation of forty | 
large joints, with thirty-seven recovering, with no 
change of dressing, and no leakage. The wound 
having been duly prepared, the blood is let in and left 
to organize, the whole being covered with protective 
silk and other dressing. 


———+--— 
POOR RICHARD AND HIS ALMANAC. 


“Poor Richard’s Almanac”’ was, one hundred years | 
ago, the foremost book in the literature of America. | 
It was the work almost wholly of Benjamin Frank- | 
lin, and in it he spoke in the character of Richard 
Saunders, whose name, quite fictitious, was put forth 
on the title-page as the author. “Observing,” said 
Franklin himself, in giving an account of the work, 
“that it was generally read, I filled all the little spaces 
that occurred between the remarkable days of the 
calendar with proverbial sentences.” These were 
not his own, but contained the wisdom of many ages 
and nations. The book became so widely known, 
however, that even in England these proverbs are now | 
attributed to “Poor Richard.” 








The proverbs that the American country boy hears 
to-day are largely from among those which Franklin 
put into the mouth of his Poor Richard, such as— 

“Early to bed, and early to rise 
Makes a man wealthy, healthy, and wise,” 
and 


“He that by the plongh would thriv e, 
Himself must either hold or drive.’ 


| a while, and finally 





The almanac found its way to the hearts of the 
people the more readily, no doubt, from the fact that 
the eclipses and — sidereal facts were announced 
with a joke. In 1734 Poor Richard announced his | 
eclipses in this f: B..4 

“There will be but two, the first, April 22, the see- 
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| ond, Oc tober 15,—both of the sun, and both, like Mrs. 
y 





*s modesty and old Ne ighbor Scrape- -all’s gener. 


| osity, invisible.’ 


He then proceeds to make up for such a scanty lot 
of eclipses, which he regards as a shame to the year, 
with a mathematic problem which is impossible of 
solution. 

Franklin did not hesitate to insert in his calendar 


predictions of the weather, but they were of a sportive | 


sort. Challenged with the inaccuracy of his predic- 
tions, he apologized thus : 

“However, no one but will allow that we always 
hit the day of the month. As for weather, I consider 
it will be of no service to anybody to know what 
weather is to be one thousand miles off; therefore, I 
always set down exactly the weather my reader will 
have wheresoever he may be at the time. We only 
ask an allowance of a few days in time, and if there 
still be a mistake, set it down to the printer.” 

The almanac for 1738 has a scolding preface, which 
appears to be the work of Mistress Saunders. She says 
her husband had set out co visit an old star-gazer of 
his acquaintance on the Potomac, and left her the 
almanac, sealed, to send to the printer. She suspects 
some jests directed against her, bursts the seal, and 
plays havoc generally with the almanac. She says: 

‘Looking over the months, I find he has put in 
abundance of foul weather this year; and therefore I 
have scattered here and there, where I could find 
room, ‘fair,’ ‘pleasant,’ ‘sunshiny,’ etc., for the poor 
women to dry their clothes in.” 

Franklin really did good by turning to ridicule all 
the pretensions of the astrologists, who were at that 
time much believed in, to predict the weather for a 
year at a time. His ridicule did not, however, drive 
out the practice, for to this day the almanacs com- 
monly used by the farmers contain detailed and con- 
fident predictions of the weather for the entire year, 
which are only too often trusted. 


———— 
HUGE SNAKES. 
Gardner, in his “Travels in Brazil,” says that he 


saw the dead body of an anaconda thirty-six feet in 
length, and in its stomach were the bones of a horse. 


| An English engineer, who spent several years in that 


country, relates that he once saw a shoemaker cut- 


| ting up the tanned skin of a huge boa, or anaconda, 


to be made into riding-boots. 


“This is only a baby,”’ said the shoemaker, answer- 
ing the Englishman’s look of surprise. Yet the skin, 
though shrunk by tanning, measured three feet one 
inch in width, which would represent a diameter of 
nearly a foot. What was leit of it, for the shoe- 
maker had cut off a piece at each e snd, measured nine- 
teen feet six inches in length. The man assured the 
Englishman that it measured, when stripped from the 
snake, twenty-five feet six inches. 

The Indians of Brazil call it sucurihu, from sucu, 
beast, and curu, a roarer, because it utters a low, 
roaring sound. 

‘The swamps are its favorite haunts, where it lies 
coiled up, waiting for beasts or cattle, who come there 
to drink. They are of such a size that the English- 
man says that he hesitates to mention their length. 

A stock-raiser assured him that he had lost several 
bullocks, having found only their heads and horns. 


| They had been crushed and swallowed by the huge 


snakes, who first covered the carcass with saliva. 
AN APPLICANT. 


An applicant for a school in the backwoods was a 
man of about forty years, with a cheap cast of feature 
and a body half as broad as it was long. He said he 
didn’t claim to know “everything;” he “wa’n’t a 
graduate,” but that he did know enough to teach 
“them heathen in that back country town, ’cause he’d 
teached there four years, and they didn’t know nothin’ 
yit.”’ 

The examiner said he’d ask a few simple questions, 
and began with,— 

“What is a letter?” 

‘A thing crooked sometimes, and sometimes ’taint.” 

“What is a syllable?” 

“A word split in two.” 

“What is a verb?” 

“Hit’s suthin’ that tackles onto suthin’, or shows 
that suthin’ tackles onto hit.” 

“What is reading?” 

“Hit’s talkin’ from a book.” 

“How do you teach reading?” 

“Sometimes by coaxin’, and sometimes by a board.” 

“What is geography?” 

*Haint no classes in that.” 

“But you might have. How would you teach it?” 

“By askin’ ’em questions.” 


eS 


AN ITALIAN BURGLAR. 


The following case of misundertanding is due to 
the sound of the words: 


A Dutchman named Hans was standing on the 
sidewalk in front of his residence, when a neighbor, 
Moses, happened to pass by. 

“Veil, Hans, how you vas?” inquired the namesake 


| of the great law-giver. 


“I don’d feel some bedder in my smindt. s 

“Vat vas dose trouble mid you? 

“Vy, shoost before I gid home dis efening, mein 
vife she vas attackted by dat cerebro spinal manni- 


| gitis, und she vas preddy nearly mos’ dead already.” 


“Oh, dat Italian burglar! 


He ought to be hung for 
life! 


Did he attack mid a hammer, or mid a shtick? 


Ter villan! I subbose he gid avay mid all her shew- 
elry!” 
. ee 
IN TIME, 


During a recent temperance enthusiasm in a small 
town, a little boy of nine years signed the pledge. 
His mother, who had been a good deal soured by her 
hard lot, informed him rather snappishly that “signin’ 
the pledge was no use.” 

The little fellow looked considerably depressed for 
remarked, ‘Well, mommer, ef 
dad had signed it w’en he was nine years old, an’ kep’ 
it, it would ha’ done ws a heap of good, wouldn't it?” 


—$— = 
AMUSED. 


Amusement takes very fantastic forms, of which 
the following is a curious illustration: 

A little girl was howling dismally, when her Aunt 
Maria sought to offer consolation by saying,— 

“Oh, you poor little girl! What is the matter? 
What are you crying for?” 

“Oh, I haint a poor little girl, or any sech sing! I 
is on’y moosin’ myse’f!”” 


a 
ABSENT-MINDED, 


Many persons are familiar with the story of the ab- 
sent-minded lady who chanced to meet in society a 
young widow who had lately lost her husband, and 
condoled with her on her bereavement. 


Then, after a pause, during which she lapsed tnto ! 


her accustomed forgetfulness, she inquired, to the 
stupefaction of the mourner, ‘Was he the only one 
you had?” 





The people’s medicineHood’s Sarsaparilla. Its | 
success is due to its peculiar medicinal merit. (Adv. | 
> 


For Coughs, Colds, and Consumption use Vege- | 
table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass. | 
——————_> | 

For Delicacy, for purity, and for improvement of | 
the complexion, nothing equals Pozzoni’s Powder. 
For sale by all druggists. (Adv, 


aisles 

To insure success in cooking use only Thurber, 
Whyland & Co.’s strictly pure Spices. They are selected 
with great care, and differ from all other brands in their 
greater purity and strength. (Ade. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
w the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
m= 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for itand keep in readiness. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 


German Corn Remover, 25e., kills corns and bunions. 


YIELDS TO —_ MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
Owing to the Diagonal 
Elasticity of the cloth 
(which our patents cover 
exclusively) will fit first 


time worn. Requires 
| ae in. Mone 























returned by seller af- 
r being worn 10 days 

if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 


Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 

is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
- y Price by mail, 
and upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, (‘tl 
OU WILL NOT make “$40.00 a day 
and expenses,” but ladies who pos- 

sess some skill in drawing or designing 


can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 
CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard Sewing Machine, is readily oper- 
ated with a little practice, and good Pat- 
terns are always in demand. It is a com- 
plete, practical machine, well made and 
durable, and costs but $20. Send for free 
circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
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FOR HOLIDAY CIFTS. 


No gift toa lover of music can be more appropriate, 

r give more enduring pleasure, than our excellent col- 

Te actions of the tinest music, such as are here mentioned. 
Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


L WORKS. 
Beethoven's Sonatas, celebrated Lebertand Von Bulow 
edition, 2 vols., each $3, or cloth embossed, each $6. 
Mendeissohn’s Songs Without Words, $1. 
Chopin’s Mazurkas ($1); his Nocturnes, (60 cents); and 
his Waltzes (50 cents). 
Franz’s Album of Songs, $2. 
Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album, $1.50. 


GOOD READING IN ELEGANT. ,BOOKS. 
Ritter’s Students History of Mus 
Mendelssohn’s Letters, 2 Bak on each i. 50. 
Rheingold Trilogy (Wagner's), 50 ¢ 
Lives of all the Great N nates s each froin $1.50 to $2. 


OLIVER ‘DITSON & Cco., Boston. 
ORCANIZE A 


iS  TOBOGGAN CLUB, 


AND USE ONLY THE 


“STAR” TOBOGGAN. 


Send 25c. for THE TOBOGGAN, 
a complete illustrated handbook 
on the Sport, containing Consti- 
tution and Bye-Laws for Clubs, 
and specifications for building 
slides. A beautiful 12-color 
pga ot am 22x28, representing 

a Toboggan Scene, mailed for 


25 cen 
Pr of “Star” Toboggan, Fa 
5ft., » $5005 6it., $6.50; 
8 


$i “9 
Pr ices of Toboggans and To- 


boggan Suits, mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


= A. Cc. SPALDING BROS., 
241 Broadway, New York; 
108 Madison, Chicago. 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—2ic., 50c., $1. 


4a—~ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on _ lication. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co urlington, V1 Vt. | 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 
TORTURES 


ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Sut, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 




















12 W. 14th Street, New York, 
FIR BALSAM. 


Our method of preparing Fir 
Balsam, ready for use, is re- 
commended over others, as 
the odor is stronger and more f 
healthful, Pillows filled with it 
keep in shape and are elastic. 
Orders accompanied with ‘er 
poner. sent express paid, 
Ibs. for $1., to any address - 
or near Boston: 6 Ibs, in Mid- 
dle States; 4 lbs. to gy ad- 
dress, Correspondence on 
wholesale orders solicited. 


ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN, 
SALEM, MASS. 








the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
R DIES 










ICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
s the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
pois us elements, and removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
| ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, ane xquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 

ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 

lemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS, 


¢2@™ Send for “How TO CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 


RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the CUTI- 
CURA Anti-Pain Plasters. 25 cents. 

















The Cheapest and most 
rs ge Lilustrated Fam- 
Fy oe b- 
dishe es AND SIGNS OF 


THE 


HRISTIAN 


ERALD journal. Boones and 


OUR TIMES. a a 


SENT ONE MONTH ON TRIAL FOR TEN CENTS. 
(Below is a reduced fac-simile of a card from Dr. Talmage.) 


A Verbatim Report of the ae Vf) BD <a egy 


sermon preached by 


Dr. TALMAGE, 


on Sunday morning, invari- 
ably appears the following 
Thursday. 


pgs 


In every issue there is also yi /0 pare 


a portrait of some prominent : 
person, with biography and 
an article on the wet 


ictures ; 
ne now being ful- 4 7.2 
filled; notes on a Sunda: iy 
School lesson, by Mrs. 7. kre Wet lat 
Baxter; a summary of the 
week's news from all parts of brolhy. 
the world, 


Address, THE MANAGER, 


Toe hy , i. 


" eee 


Contains also the latest 
Sunday morning sermon by 


Ji epee Rey 0H, SPURGEON, 


of London, and part of a new 
and original serial story of 
Spry thrilling interest, written spe- 

cially for this journal, a num- 
ge, Cen leTetinn ber of pictures, short stories, 
anecdotes, etc. 

Single copies, price 3 cents, 
sold by all newsdealers. If not 
on sale, can be ordered. 
——* terms to Agents and 


,¥ = ASF woe subscription $1.50, 
oY 6 Sample copy free. 
63 Bible House, New York. 











MERIDEN'RRITANNIA GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gold and Silver Plate. 






TRADE MARK FOR SPOONS, FORKS, ETC. 


ASSYRIAN COFFEE SPOON, 


1847 Rogers Bros. A 1® axp 1847 Rogers Bros. XII®@ 
Sectional Plated Spoons and Forks. 


Att Goons stamrep 1847 ROGERS, (as azove), ARE ALWAYS GENUINE, Qvatity GUARANTED 
Sold by all first-class dealers in Sterling Silver and Plated Ware. 
SALESROOMS: 


New York, Chica go, 








San Francisco, Hamilton, Ont., 
And at the Factories, Meriden, Conn., U.'S. 


, England, 
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